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The United 


Banking Situation . a "eas Bill ‘Emergency Fund 
a r 
Is Said to Reflect)“ “° "°°" 


Better Conditions 


Federal Reserve Board Re- 
ports Decline in Failures, 


Stronger Bond Market and 


New Haven Banker Declares 
‘Building Societies Are 
Not in Need of Funds 


HERE is no demand for additional 
home financing at this time, Thomas 

F. Clark, of New Haven, Conn., head of 
a@ company in that city and vice presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, declared in opposing the 


To Meet Railway 
Loan Is Favored 


I. C. C. Approves Portion of 
$12,800,000 Award ,to 
The Missouri Pacific Rail- 





Illicit Operation 
Of Radio Reduced 


Federal Agencies Detect Many 
Plants Used in Operations 
Of Smugglers 


“= use of unlicensed radio stations by 

organized criminal gangs is interfer- 
ing with legal stations, it was stated orally 
March 25 by W. D. Terrell, Director of 
the Radio Division, Department of Com- 
merce. The division, in cooperation with 
the Department of Justice, is ferretting 


Return Flow of Currency | Luce bill (H. R. 7620), to create a Fed- 

Se eeetihaes a ne eral home loan banking system, before 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency on March 25. 


way ‘With Reluctance’ 


out the illegal stations, many of which 
are used to direct smuggling of narcotics, 


Firmness Is Shown 
In Credit Structure 


Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration and Revision of | 
Federal Reserve Act Viewed |tham, Mass., sponsor of the bill, question- 


As Constructive Measures 


Mr. Clark added that no need exists 
for extra money for the building and loan 
associations and home mortgage compa- 
nies and that no evidence of Such need 
has been presented in testimony before 
either the Senate or House committees 
considering this subject. 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
ing the witness, defended the necessity 
of the proposed legislation to meet pres- 
ent economic conditions. He said much 


A pronounced decline in bank failures, a|/harm has been done by the circulation 


strengthening of the bond market, and of a statement, which he had traced back | 


a return flow of currency from the public 
to the banks during February are noted 
by the Federal Reserve Board in its March 
bulletin, released for publication as of 
March 26, as indications of improved bank- 
ing conditions. 

The causes mentioned by the bulletin 
are the creation and organization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the increase in public confidence in antici- 
pation of the enactment of the Glass- 
Steagall bill, which became law Feb. 27. 

Credit Structure Strengthened 

The bulletin contains an analysis of that 
legislation, the reasons for its enactment. 
and the resulting effects on the statistical 
position of the Federal reserve banks. The 
legislation, it is stated, “has resulted in 
strengthening the entire credit structure 
of the country and in increasing the sys- 
tem’s power to cooperate in the recovery of 
business.” 


to a New York newspaper, that the pro- 
ponents of the measure are motivated by 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3] 
Gold in Circulation 
Is Considered Ample 


For Business Needs 


Stimulation of Its Use Is 
Needed to Revive Business 


Prof. E. W. Kemmerer | 


States at Silver Hearing 


Relations of Bankers 
And Carrier Reviewed 


Commission Asserts It Is Not 
Convinced Reconstruction 
Agency Should Be Expected 
To Take Up Bank Loans 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 25 approved a further immedi- 
ate loan of $12,800,000 to the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to extend for a pe- 
oy - three years. (Finance Docket No. 

The loan includes $5,850,000 to repay 
one-half of bank loans held by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
which mature April 1 and which the bank- 
ing interests had refused to extend, al- 
though they subsequently agreed to ex- 
tend one-half the amount until Oct. 
1, 1932. 

The Commission stated that it approved 
this part of the loan “with some reluc- 
tance.” 

Commission’s Position 

“We are not convinced,” the Commis- 
sion said, “that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation should be expected to 
take up bank loans of this character. We 
yield our own views to those of that body 
which, as we construe the law, is charged 





By the bill, indirect assistance is given| The world supply of gold is ample, and | 
to nonmember banks, as well as the direct | what is needed to revive business is a, 


by Congress with the responsibility for 
determining that question.” 
The Commission set forth a resolution 


liquor and aliens into the country, it was 
stated. 

Criminal groups are utilizing radio com- 
munication along both coasts, but the con- 


Mr. Terrell said. The division has set up 
an organiaztion in New York whose mem- 
bers are expert in deciphering codes. Thus 
far every code message intercepted has 
been successfully deciphered. 

Fifty unlicensed stations were thought 
to be operating in the vicinity of New 
York at one time last year, and the Radio 
Division, Mr. Terrell said, silenced 13 of 
them. Persons associated with their op- 
eration have in many instances been sen- 
tenced to prison. Many others dismantled 
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Results of Inquiries 











aid extended to member institutions, ac- 
cording to the bulletin. 

The review of the month follows 
text: 

Definite improvement in banking condi- 
tions was shown for February” following 
the enactment of the law creating the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the 
organization of the Corporation’s work. 

An additional cause of improvement was 
the increase in public confidence conse- 
quent upon the introduction and promise 
of speedy enactment of the Glass-Steagall 
bill to increase the powers of the Federal 
reserve system. This bill became law: on 
Feb. 27. 


* 
in full 


Decline in Failures 


The improvement in conditions is indi- 
cated by a pronounced decline in the num- 
ber of bank failures; by a strengthening of 
the bond market, and by a return flow of 
currency from the public to the banks. 
Liquidation of member bank credit, how- 
ever, continued during the month with a 
consequent decrease in member bank re- 
serve balances. 

This decrease in reserve balances, to- 
gether with the decline of money in cir- 
culation, was offset in part by a con- 
tinuous outflow of gold, so that the total 
volume of reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing showed a decrease of only $70,000,000 
for the month, and indebtedness of mem- 
ber banks to the reserve banks continued 
at a high level. 


Revision of Reserve Act 
The Glass-Steagall bill is entitled an act 


restoration of confidence to stimulate use 
of available gold, Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, 
professor of international finance at 


| Princeton University, told a subcommittee 





“to improve the facilities of the Federal | 


reserve system for the service of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, to pro- 
vide means for meeting the needs of mem- 
ber banks in exceptional circumstances, 
and for other purposes.” 

Sections 1 and 2 of the bill provide 
means by which in unusual circumstances 
member banks that are without adequate 
amounts of eligible and acceptable assets 
to enable them to obtain sufficient credit 


accommodations from the Federal reserve | 
banks under other provisions of the Fed- | t 
| which you have sent me a copy and of 


eral Reserve Act, may receive assistance 
on the basis of other security under defi- 
nite restrictions and at a higher rate of 
discount, and section 3 authorizes the 
Federal reserve banks, under certain con- 
ditions, to use United States Government 
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Revision Is Suggested 


Of Canned Food Label 


Conference to Consider Changes | 


In Standard Requirements 


Changes in regulations under the law 
providing for standards for canned foods, 
including a revision of the so-called “Mc- 
Nary-Mapes legend” required on foods 
falling below the Federal standards, will 


be considered, April 14, at a conference | 


of consumers, canners, and distributors 
at the’ Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment announced March 23. 

The changes would raise the standard- 
ized requirements for canned foods, the 
Department said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Consumers, canners, and distributors of 
foods are invited to discuss proposed 
changes in the regulations under the Mc- 
Nary-Mapes amendment (July 8, 1930) to 
the Food and Drugs Act, at a public hear- 
ing at the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, at 10 a. m. 

The proposed changes in this amend- 
ment, if adopted, will mean in general a 
raising of the requirements for the canned 
foods already standardized under this act. 
The act permits the canning and mar- 
keting, under a specified substandard 
legend, of foods that are wholesome but 
fall below the official quality standards 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

One proposal is that the label now re- 
quired by the regulations, “Below U. S. 
Standard—Low Quality But Not Illegal,’ 
be changed to “Below U. S. Standard— 
Good Food—Not High Grade.” Some of 
the other proposed changes include a 
tightening of the color requirement for 
standard canned tomatoes, a reduction n 
the quantity of peel permitted on stand- 
ard peaches and pears, and a more ac- 
curate definition of certain terms. 

So far, standards under this amendment 
have been promulgated for only peas, 


Peaches, pears, apricots, cherries and to- 
matoes. 


of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, March 25. 
After the depression is over, Mr. Kem- 
merer predictsd, the level of wholesale 
prices of commodities will return to some- 
thing approximating the 1921-1929 level. 
He illustrated his point with charts, de- 
claring that the people are suffering from 
a “terriffic psychological shock” following 
the orgy of speculation just before the 
business crash, and that their extreme 
pessimism is no more justifiable than the 
excesses to which they went in 1929, 


Hearing in Silver Inquiry 


adopted by the Corporation on the sub- 
ject, stating that “in the opinion of this 
Board all existing uncertainty as to the 
disposition of the April Ist maturities of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company is 
| detrimental to the general credit situation 
| of the railroads,” and that it is the opin- 
|ion of the Board “that the said railroad 
| is unable to obtain funds through banking 
channels or from the general public in 
| order to pay said bank loans.” 

Views of Mr. Eastman 

Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, con- 
curring in part with the action of the 
Commission, asserted that no good reason 
has been shown for approving a Govern- 
ment loan to enable the railroad to pay 
bank loans, and that no attempt was 





The subcommittee was holding hearings | made to show that the loan is needed in 


in its investigation of the silver question 


by authority of a House resolution (H. | 


Res. 72). 

The world supply of gold has been in- 
creasing annually at a more rapid rate 
than the world’s physical productivity, 


| the public interest. 

As long as the interest on the loans is 
| paid, he declared, the banking interests 
| would not force a receivership by refusing 
;}an extension because “the repercussions 
would be much too dangerous in other 


Dr. Kemmerer testified, and also at a|@uarters where the private interests of 


more rapid rate than the volume of busi- 


ness; whereas it is not necessary for the | 


gold supply to rise as fast as general pro- 


| these financial institutions are involved.” 


Original Application 
The railroad’s original application for 


ductivity to maintain an adequate supply. | $23,250,000 from the Corporation was in- 


Indications are that there will be an- 
other gain in gold production this year, 
he said. 

At the opening of the hearing, Repre- 
sentative Somers (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., chairman of the subcommittee, placed 


in the record a letter from Sir Reginald | 


McKenna, president of the Midland Bank, 
Ltd., of London, declaring it to be impera- 


| tive that international cooperation be ef- 


fected on the silver question and that 
“reasonable stability” can be given to sil- 
ver values only through international 


| action. 


British Banker’s Views 
The letter follows in full text: 
“My dear Mr. Somers: 
“If the honor had been mine of being 
a member of the House of Representatives 
I should have voted for the resolution of 


which the heading is H. Res. 72. 

“In answer to the specific question you 
put to me, it is my belief that prompt 
international cooperation is not only de- 
sirable but imperative at the present time, 
and that a reasonable stability can be 
given to the value of silver only through 
international action. 


opinion I give it freely.” 


on business and finance. 


Page 
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EPORTS of increases from major 
producing areas indicate the world’s 





gold production advanced last year to 
another post-war peak, it was stated 
orally March 25 at the Department of 
Commerce. Definite figures on world 
production in 1931 are not yet available, 
however. 

The United States, despite an ap- 
parent gain in the output of the yellow 
metal, will probably appear in third 
place for the year among the gold pro- 
ducing nations, it was pointed out. 
Canada, whose production increase may 
have amounted to several hundred fine 
ounces, is believed to have moved up 
to second position. The respective. out- 


puts of the countries in 1930 were 2,- | 


232,593 and 2,107,073 fine ounces. 

The Transvaal, largest gold produc- 
ing area in the world, noted a gain that 
probably enabled the region to maintain 
its percentage of slightly more than half 
the total output of the globe, it was 
stated. The Transvaal, in fact, set a 
new high mark in gold production last 
year at 10,874,145 fine ounces, compared 
with 10,719,760 in 1930. Gold production 
in other parts of South Africa is negli- 
gible in comparison with that of the 
Transvaal. 

Assuming that the 10,874,145 ounces 
comprised about half the 1931 output 
of the world, around 21,700,000 ounces 


“As you are so good as to ask for my|nancing in the past. 


Gain in World Output 
Forecast by Incomplete Returns 


| tended, in part, to meet bank loans ag- 
|gregating $11,700,000. At that time the 
|railroad notified the Commission that the 
|banking interests had refused to extend 
|the loan, holding that it should be paid 
}on maturity. 

Subsequently, however, the railroad 
reached an agreement with the bankers 
that in the event the Corporation granted 
a loan of $5,850,000—one-half of the 
jamount of the loans due April 1—the 
|bankers would extend notes on the other 
|half until Oct. 1, 1932. On March 23 the 
railroad filed an amended application with 
the Commission reducing the amount of 
the loan desired for payment of the bank 
loans from $11,700,000 to $5,850,000. 

The amendment stated: “It is under- 
| Stood that if the loan requested above is 
|made the applicapt will arrange with the 
holders of the notes due April 1, 1932, to 
loan the applicant a like amount, namely 
$5,850,000, until Oct. 1, 1932.” 

Profit of Bankers 

Commenting upon the situation, the 
Commission asserted: 

“The bankers who hold the loans are 
bankers for the carrier. As such, they 
|have profited largely in handling its fi- 
It is often repre- 
|sented to us that the relation of a banker 


Mr. Somers then introduced Dr. Kem- to a railroad is very valuable to it because | 
merer as an outstanding world authority of the banking assistance so rendered 


in time of stress; that a railroad can 


Maurice Leon, economist for the Com-| afford to compensate its bankers well in 
| mittee, offered to Dr. Kemmerer a chart connection with its regular financing in 
which, he said, showed that changes in| order to have such support available when 
| Silver values either cause or are precur-/it is needed. We have heretofore thought 


of Gold 
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were turned out as against some 20,460,- 
168 ounces in 1930, it is estimated. Al- 
though such calculation is not yet sup- 
ported by actual production statistics, 
attention was called to the fact that the 
output of the Transvaal has remained 
| at around 51 per cent of the world fig- 

ure for several years. Not since 1916, 
when the total was 22,031,000 fine ounces, 
has world production been as high. 

Australia, along with the Transvaal, 
Canada and the United States turned 
out more gold last year than in 1930. 
The 1931 total is not yet available, but 
it will show a substantial advance over 
recent years. 

The present outlook, moreover, leads 
the Australian Mines and Metals Asso- 
| ciation to expect the 1932 output to 
double that of last year. 

In Western Australia, the principal 
gold-producing state, the 1931 produc- 
tion .was 510,572 fine ounces, which 
was 94,203 ounces above the 1930 figure 
and the highest yield since 1922. In 
Victoria, the secon“ biggest producer, 
almost twice as much gold was won in 
1931 as in 1930. 
| The total for the first 11 months of 
the year was 38,837 ounces, an increase 
| of 17,637 ounces over the corresponding 
months of the previous year. Victoria’s 
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Into Price Bases of 
Industry Announced 


Federal Trade Commission 
In Report on Its Study 


centration appears to be near New York, | 





Finds Price Competition 
Low in Cement Industry 


Greater economy in the distribution of 


commodities is being sought through an | 


investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of price bases with respect to lo- 
cation, according to a report to Congress, 
made available for publication March 26 

In a country-wide survey of the price- 
basing methods used by more than 3,500 
firms in practically all industries, the 
Commission stated, it was found that 44 
per cent sell on an exclusively shipping- 
point price basi$, 18 per cent on an ex- 
clusively delivered price basis and 38 per 
cent on beth bases. (The full text of the 
Commission’s letter submitting the report 
is printed on page 5.) 

Specified Freight Charges 

“Basing-point delivered prices,” the re- 
port explained, “are the sum of a recog- 
nized established price for some point 
called the basing point and_ specified 
freight charges from such point to the 
several destinations for which these prices 
are made, this formula controlling the 
price, regardiess of actual origin of ship- 
ments or of actual freight incurred. 


an industry, or there may be two or more. 
Under the multiple basing-point formula, 
the delivered price for any destination is 
that sum of price at some basing point 
and freight therefrom, whichever is low- 
est, all basing points considered.” 
“Pittsburgh-plus” Plan 

The “Pittsburgh plus” case was cited by 
the Commission as an illustration of the 
basing-point method. In this proceeding 
by the Commission, it was explained, a 
large steel corporation was ordered to 
cease and desist from its “Pittsburgh plus” 
arrangement in quoting prices. 

The cement industry, it was stated, 
“affords a striking illustration of the mul- 
tiple basing-point method of merchan- 
dising,” and a detailed survey of the 
price-fixing practices was used by the 
Commission in reaching the conclusion 
| that “a low state of price competition” 
| 





exists. 

In an examination of sales of 22,000,000 
\barrels of cement in 21 cities in 1927, 1928 
/and 1929, the report stated, it was found 
that “while there is a high degree of uni- 
formity of delivered prices for two or 
more manufacturers on sales to one or 
more buyers at the same point, the de- 
gree of uniformity of mill net realizations 
by a given manufacturer at a given time 
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Flexible Provisions 


Of Tariff Held Void 


Customs Court Rules Delega- 
tion of Power Unconstitutional 


New York, N. Y., March 25.—The au- 
| thorization contained in the so-called flex- 
ible provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930, by 
which Congress attempted to delegate 
to the President the power to make 
changes in tariff classification, as well as 
rates of duty, has just been held uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Customs 
Court. 

“For Congress to grant authority to the 
Executive to rewrite provisions of the tar- 
iff law,” it was ruled, “violates sections 1 
and 8 of Article I of the Constitution.” 
These sections provide that all legislative 
powers shal! be vested in Congress and 
that Congress shall have the power to 
levy and collect duties. 

The second division of the court, in its 
opinion, written by Presiding Judge Israel 
F. Fischer, distinguished its holding from 
that of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Hampton case, involving the 
validity of the flexible tariff provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1922. “The Hampton 
case should be strictly confined,” it is 
stated, “to the narrow and technical ques- 
tion there presented; to wit, the adjust- 
ing by the Executive of rates to meet cost 
differences, without changing the statu- 
tory phraseology of Congress in classifying 
and arranging articles for tariff taxation.” 

The case before the court, it is pointed 
out, involved not only changes in rates 
as in the Hampton ¢ase, but as well 
changes in classification and phraseology. 

The ruling of the Customs Court relates 





wire fencing and woven-wire netting, pro- 
vided for in section 397 of the 1930 Tariff 
Act, a so-called “catch-all” paragraph. 
President Hoover, on Feb. 5, 1931, issued 
a proclamation, 
tions of the Tariff Commission, 
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which, 








“A single basing point may be used by 


to the proper duty assessable on woven- | 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1932 


Immediate Action 


Is Opposed on 
Glass Bank Bill 


Bankers Appearing Before 
Senate Committee Say It} 
Would Offset Benefits of | 
Steps to Stop Deflation 


Limitation Opposed 
For Collateral Loans| 


| 





Power Given Reserve Board Is | the sales tax in the House did a fine and| Deelares 


Criticized as Undesirable by | 
Other Witnesses Discussing 
Suggested Changes 


The Glass banking bill (S. 4115) would 
destroy all effect of the remedial meas- | 
ures looking to an end of deflation, in the | 
opinion of Percy H. Johnston, president of | 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, | 
New York City, and chairman of the | 
banking and currency committee of the 


Merchants Association of New York, who} 
appeared March 25. before the Senate | 


Banking and Currency Committee. 


Witnesses Who Appeared 

Other witnesses who testified were 
Richard S. Hawes, executive vice president 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
president of the St. Louis Clearing House, 
and a former president of the American 
Bankers Association; Edmund 5. Wolfe, 
president of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
C. W. Allendoerfer, vice president of the 
Firs? National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
representing the Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Fears Extensive Deflation 

Mr. Johnston, in a prepared statement, 
told the Committee that the enactment of 
the measure would bring about extensive 
deflation, and listed 10 reasons for his 
belief. 

The New York banker described the bill 
as “outlawing” the security business, and 
making more difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible the access of many member banks to 
Federal reserve banks. It would force 
liquidation of large amounts of bonds 
held by banks, he stated. 

He objected to the penalty rate on 15- 
day borrowings as a handicap to Govern- 
ment financing and with a tendency to 
increase the rate o* interest on all secur- 
ities. He objected to the compulsory fea- 
tures of the propoed Federal Liquidating 
Corporation, and asserted that-goed banks 
should not be compelled to make up the 
losses of the bad. 

He directed criticism at the section of 
the bill which authorizes, in his opinion, 
the Federal Reserve Board to limit the 
amount of collateral security loans a 
member bank may make. “We do not 
want to give that much power to any 
board,” he said. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Cut in Expenditures 


Of Fourth Proposed 


Mr. Borah Says That Several 
Senators Are Studying Plan 
To Keep Down Taxes 


eet of Government expendi-| 
tures by 25 per cent is under discus- 
sion among some Senators, according to 
an oral statement March 25 by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who added that 
it is the time to “realize that there is 
another way to balance the budget be-| 
sides levying a sales tax.” 


Senator Borah stated “there was no 


question” that the 10 per cent reduction! 


ordered on two appropriation bills by the 
Senate would be extended to all others 
and that that policy wil’ be accepted “all 
around.” 

“I think the gentlemen who defeated 


patriotic piece of work,” said Senator 
Borah. “Now let us realize that there is 


|another way to balance the budget be-| 


sides levying a sales tax. That is by cut- 
ting Government expenditures. 

“If we had entered upon this new field 
of taxation, this painless way as they call 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


President Voices 


His Belief Budget 
Will Be Balanced 


Is Confident Congress Will 
Meet Problem of Raising 
Additional Revenue and 
Reducing Federal Costs 

‘Seeks Cooperation 

On Part of Public 


Solution of Fiscal 
Problems Needed to Restore 
Confidence and Prevent Pro- 
| longing of Depression 





it, it would have been an invitation for 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
House Rejects Plan 
To Legalize Beer for 
Purpose of Revenue 


Amendment to Tax Bill Is 
Defeated, 216 to 132; 
Levy on Oil and ‘Gas’ 


Imports Is Agreed Upon 


The House on March 25, by a vote of 
216 to 132, defeated an effort to write a 
beer proposal into the pending tax bill. 


It was another test vote of the group op- 
posed to prohibition. 

The beer vote came on the amendment 
offered by Representative Cullen ‘(Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who had anticipated 
defeat on the amendment but had said 
orally it would be another progressive 
move toward modification legislation by 
Congress. It followed a debate in the 
House in which many members on both 
| Sides participated. 


Retains Tax on ‘Gas’ Imports 

The House also rejected an attempt to 
strike from the bill the provision to place 
a tax of 1 cent a gallon on importedr oth 
and gasoline. The vote, taken by tellers 
on a motion by Representative McCor- 
mack (Dem.), of Dorchester, Mass., to 
strike the provision from the bill was 97 
ayes to 190 nays. 

These amendments were to an amend- 
ment which had been offered by Repre- 
sentative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., 


- 





Defends 15-Day Borrowing 


Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
| Means, offered for the purpose of per- 


President Hoover on March 25 issued a 
statement expressing his confidence that 
the task of representatives of the political 
parties in Congress to balance the budget 
would be fulfilled. “It is the very key- 
note of recovery,” he said. “It must be 
done. Without it the several measures 
for restoration of public confidence and 
reconstruction which we have already un- 
dertaken will be incomplete and the de- 
pression prolonged indefinitely.” 

The President pointed out that the defi- 
| cit for the next fiscal year, excluding fur- 
| ther reduction of the national debt dur- 
ing that year, was estimated at about 
| $1,250,000,000 and asserted that it must be 
| eliminated by the further reduction of 
governmental expenditures and by in- 
creased taxation. 

Need of Support 

“One of the first requirements to the 
accomplishment of the absolute necessity 
of a balanced btidget,” said the President, 
“is that the people and all their organi- 
zations should support and not obstrust 
the Members of Congress in sound efforts 
to both reduce expenditures and adjust 
taxation.” 

The statement follows in full text: 
| TI have received many hundred inquiries 
\from different parts of the country as to 
the prespects of balancing the budget end 
| tor other informetion connected therewith. 

I am confident that the undertaking of 
the representatives of both political par- 
ties to balance the budget remains and 
will be fulfilled. It is the very keystone 
of recovery. It must be done. Without 
it the several measures for restoration of 
public confidence and reconstruction which 
we have already undertaken will be in- 
gomplete and the depression prolonged in- 


itely. 
Estimated Deficit 


For a clear view of the situation our 
people should understand that the deficit 
for the next fiscal year, excluding, ther 
reduction of the national debt durifig that 
year, is estimated at about $1,250,000,000. 
This follows a deficit of $500,000,000 last 
year and a deficit of over $2,000,000,000 
this year, likewise calculated without re- 





Referring to the present practice of | fecting some sort of excise tax provisions, 
banks in borrowing from reserve banks| which were the only ones left under the 
on their own 15-day notes, in preference | manufacturers’ sales tax title of the bill 
to rediscounting the commercial paper of; Mr. Crisp’s amendment was left pend- 
their customers, Mr. Johnston testified ing as the Committee arose and the House 


that this was done as a matter of greater 
a 


convenience, and partly because of 
traditional prejudice among bankers 
against borrowing money. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 


author of the bill, pointed out that the 
Federal Reserve System was set up to 
enable member banks to rediscount com- 
merical paper, and that there were very 
few Government securities in existence 
at the time. 

He referred to the circumstance that in 
the first six months of 1929 some 10 
New York banks borrowed on their 15-day 
notes more than $1,000,000,000 at the New 
York Reserve Bank, largely, in his belief 
for stock speculation. 

Mr. Johnston replied that the country 
banks withdrew their call loams and the 
city banks had to step in and take them 
over. 

Many banks have no eligible paper or 
very little, according to Mr. Johnston, 
whose statement brought a reply from 
Senator Glass that Federal Reserve Board 
Statistics was to the effect that they had 
a considerable supply. 


Drop In Commerical Business 


_ Mr. Johnston referred to the decreas- 
ing commerical business done by banks. 
Fifteen years ago, he said, 90 per cent of 


the business of his bank was commerical, | 


while last year 28 per cent of their income 
was from loans on securities and 21 per 
cent from investments, or a total of 49 per 
cent “from a class cf business which would 
be prohibited under this Act.” 

There was an interchange of comments 
between Senator Glass and the witness 
over the opposition of the American 
Bankers Association to the Federal Re- 
serve Act. Its opposition was largely to 
the compulsory feature, Mr. Johnston ex- 
plained, as it is now to the compulsory 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


{adjourned at the end of the day. 


| Full Text of Amendment 


| The Cullen beer amendment rejected by 
| the House follows in full text: 

| “That there shall be levied and collected 
on all nonintoxicating beer, lager beer, 
ale, porter, or other similar nonintoxicat- 
ing fermented liquor containing one-half 
of 1 per cent and not more than 2.75 per 
cent of alcohol by weight, brewed or man- 
ufactured and hereafter sold or removed 
for consumption or sale within the United 
States, by whatever name such liquors 
may be called, a tax at the rate of 3 cents 
per pint, such article to be bottled at the 
brewery. 

“Provided, that no such article shall 
contain more than 2.75 per cent of al- 
cohol by weight, and provided, further, 
that the manufacture and transportation 
of such articles shall be conducted under 
permits to be issued in accordance with 
the National Prohibition Act and under 
such regulations, including assessment 
and collection of the tax, as shall be pro- 
| mulgated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
;ury and the Attorney General of the 
United States. 


Gives Power to States 


“And provided further, that no such ar- 
ticle shall be permitted to be transported 
|into any State or Terrtiory of the United 

States or the District of Columbia, the 

laws of which forbid the manufacture or 
sale thereof.” : 

A subcommittee of the House Committee 
;on Ways and Means was appointed March 
25 to consider a program to supply the 
| deficit in revenue lost by the elimination 
of the manufacturers’ sales tax title of 
the bill, Chairman Crisp said after the 
}executive meeting of the Committee on 
|that date. Mr. Crisp hopes that the re- 
| 
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Means of Spreading Employment 


To Aid in Relief Work Outlined 





aE spreading of employment has as- 
sumed a major role as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure, according to a’ 
publication March 26 by the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
The report has been sent to commercial 
and industrial companies throughout 
the country to point out methods and 
plans now in use fer spreading work. 

Specific examples of successful prac- 
tice brought to light by a survey of 
hundreds of companies are presented “as 
a guide for other firms desiring to un- 
dertake similar measures.” 


The following additional information | 


is supplied by the report: 


The policy of spreading employment | 


allows distribution of available wages 
among as many employes as possible and 
tends to reduce the number who would 
necessarily have to apply to charity if 
deprived of their jobs. 

An increasing number of companies 





folldwing recommenda- | 


are making strenuous efforts to keep as 
many men and women as possible on 
the pay roll, according to Fred C. Crox- 
ton, Assistant Director of the President’s 
Organization. 


self-sacrifice has been evident than that 
4 


“In the field of human | 
endeavor,” he says, “no finer spirit of | 


of workers willingly sharing their work 
with less fortunate brothers, nor of the 
employers of both the large and small 
units dividing available work frequently 
at a definite addition to operating costs. 
The progress which has been made in 
maintaining employment is one of the 
most powerful means of reducing the 
effects of the current depression.” 

An analysis of methods used in 394 
companies for spreading work discloses 
that a reduction of the number of days 
worked per week has been found the 
most ‘simple and prevalent method, gl- 
though it is not adaptable to all compa- 
nies. The method was used by 125 com- 
panies. Alternating individuals or shifts 
was used by 82 firms, reduced hours per 
week by 61, reduced hours per day by 
59, rotation of days off by 16 and 
shoetenae shifts in continuous operation 
by 12. 

The spreading of work is no longer a 
mere experiment according to Walter C. 
Heagle, President of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 

“I would hesitate to recommend this 
policy for favorable consideration were 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


duction of the debt. These deficiencies 
are almost wholly due to decrease in tax 
receipts. 

We must eliminate this deficit for next 
year by the further reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures and by increases in 
taxation. The expenditures budgeted for 
the next fiscal year as sent to the Con- 
gress amounted to about $4,100,000,000 
after a reduction by the Administration 
of $365,000,000 under the total for the 
current year. In considering possible fur- 
| ther economies in expenditures we must 
not forget that of this total about $2,100,- 
000,000 is of such character that it cannot 
be reduced; it is largely an inheritance 
of the great war through increase of pay- 
ment on Government obligations and the 
care of veterans and their families. 

Maintaining Defense 

In addition, our Army and Navy costs 
about $700,000,000. We should not further 
reduce the strength of our defense. Thus 
we must make our further economies 
mainly out of this balance of $1,300,000,000 
remaining from the total of $4,100,000,000, 
together with economies in the Post 
Office, as to which only the net opera- 
tions are included in these figures. Out 
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Problem of Oil Import 
Restriction Explained 








Would Disturb Domestic In- 
dustry, Says Tariff Commission 


Various technical factors affect the in- 
terchangeability of the principal vegetable 
and animal oils used in this country, and 
the degree to which imported oils replace 
domestic oils cannot be definitely meas- 
ured, the Tariff Commission states in a 
report just submitted to Congress pur- 
suant to a Senate resolution directing an 
investigation into the use and marketing 
of these products. 

The changes that would result from “a 
drastic reduction cr elimination” of im- 
ports of the important oils from a qualita- 
tive standpoint, the report states, might 
make it necessary “to make important 
technical changes in the types of products 
made from oils.” Quantitative changes 
that might result might effect the total 
consumption of oil-containing foods and 
of soap, exports and production of domes- 
tic oils, and possibly butter, it is stated. 

Tables accompanying the report indi- 
cate that imports have supplied an in- 
creasing proportion of domestic consump- 
tion in both food and soap, but that do- 
mestic products consumed in both uses 
have increased in actual quantity. In- 
cluding lard, it is stated, domestic exports 
of oils have increased; excluding lard, 
they have decreased. The increased im- 
ports have consisted mainly of cocoanut, 
palm, palm-kernel and whale oils. 

Regarding the subject of replacement of 
foreign oils by domestic oils, the Commis- 
sion states that “it must be a matter of 
judgment whether so much foreign oil 
|as may be involved in the production, in 
approximately the present proportions of 
the various types of products now being 
made in the United States, is to be con- 
sidered as replacing domestic oils, assum- 
ing that domestic production could be 
increased correspondingly.” 

The Commission declares that “it ex- 
presses no opinion on this point but 
merely calls attention to the problem.” 

(The Commission's summary of its 
survey will be printed in full text in 

the issue of March 28.) 
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“Spokesman for Security | 

~~ Owners Association Says 
Measure Would Affect 
Lines’ Stocks Adversely 


The power of Congress to enact legis- | 
“Yation which would place the control of | 
~-railroad holding companies under the jur- 
‘4sdiction of the Interstate Commerce*Com- | 

mission and/give that body authority to| 
“cause divestment of stocks in railroads by | 
the holding companies when such di- 
vestment was deemed by the Commission 
“to be in the public interest was ques- | 
“tioned in a statement by Fred N. Oli- 
ver, General Counsel for the Security 
“ Owners Association, introduced into the} 
record of hearings on a bill (H. R. 9059) | 
"before the Committee on Interstate and | 
:.Foreign Commerce of the House March 24. 
Mr. Oliver’s statement follows in part: 
“We question the expediency of the 
measure and apprehend it would have an 
injurious effect upon the values of rail- 
way securities generally. It would restrict 
‘the number of people in position to buy 
railroad securities. 
Would Restrict Security Sale 


“The bill is referred to as one regulat- | 


ing the acquisition of control. It might 
with equal propriety be referred to as one 
_ restricting the right of present owners to 
- sell their securities. There can be no ac- 
quisition without a sale. Restriction of 
the right to acquire is restriction of the 
right to sell. 

“We question seriously the wisdom of 
taking out of the market for railway se- 
curities the resources of men in strong 

. financial position to do things and who 
have the ambiticn to carry out construc- 
. tive plans. 

“The power given to the Commission to 
reauire present companies to divest them- 
selves of their holdings we regard as 
alarming. The bill would authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire holding companies now in existence 
and owning control of important proper- 
ties to sell their security holdings within 
a limited period at a price to represent 
‘their fair normal market value and pend- 
ing such sale, the Commission is to have 
the power, through some trusteeship, to 
divest the owner of the shares of the vot- 
ing power on his holdings. 

“No weight apparently is to be given to 

* the price paid by the holding companies 
for their holdings. What is to be taken 
as ‘fair normal market yalue’ seemingly 
is to be left to the Commission. 


Would Depress Securities 

“As we see it, that power could not fail 
to hold values of securities of the com- 
panies possessed by the holding companies 
down to a very low level. That necessa- 
rily would result in a loss not only to the 
holding companies but to innocent stock- 
holders generally —stockholders of the 
companies in which the holding compa- 

~ nies are interested. Indirectly the bill 
would have a very serious effect in retard- 
ing general recovery from the depression 
and in the destruction of railroad credit. 
see 

“We feel too that the concentrated own- 
erships in railway companies are essen- 
tial as steps toward progress with con- 
solidations. If and when consolidations 

, are gone ahead with,) progress will be due 
to the fact that certain individuals having 
substantial interests, and constructive 
plans, desire to proceed with consolida- 
tions. 

pe. such persons can initiate or for- 
mulat@é consolidation plans. Concentra- 

..tion of ownerships, therefore, is essential 
in order that any consolidation plan can 
succeed. Nor do we feel there is any rea- 
son to apprehend that the holding com- 

. pany ownerships will defeat any consoli- 

«- dation plan finally decided upon by the 

. Commission, and which has the approval 

- of public sentiment ***. = 

Power of Congress Disputed 

“It is the view of the Commission and 

__its advisers that the bill now before your 

Committee raises a very serious question 

. as to the power of Congress. By this bill, 

~ as we understand it, the Congress is asked 

.. to go farther than it has ever gone be- 
fore on a serious constutional question. 

, “Obviously the power to enact this bill 
can rest only on the commerce clause of 

_.the Constitution. Its legitimate purpose 
can only be to protect interstate commerce 
against interference. The bill, it seems to 
us, goes much farther than this. It does 

.. not merely deal with the functioning of 
an agency carrying on commerce. 

“It does not merely deal with the func- 
_tioning of that ag@mcy as its functioning 
has been dealt with heretofore in such 
acts as the Clayton Act, the Sherman Act 
and many other pieces of legislation. It 
goes farther and says who may own and 
who may not own the agencies that carry 

~..on commerce. 

“The bill now before you proceeds on 
the theory that it is immaterial whether 
the joint control does or does not affect 
competition. It says in effect that own- 
, ers of a short railroad in Maine shall not 
acquire a short line of railroad in Cali- 
_fornia, without regard to whether they 
compete or do not compete. In other 
‘words, it proceeds on the theory that mere 
ownership gives power to affect interstate 
commerce, and therefore the Congress 
*'may say who shall or who shall not have 

- that ownership. 

“We question whether this is within the 
power of the Congress. Semingly, if the 

. power to influence commerce that owner- 
ship gives, gives the Congress right to say 
who shall enjoy that ownership, it must 
apply to every agency engaging in inter- 
state commerce. , 

“If the Congress has the power to enact 

- this bill, there would seem to be scarcely 
any limit as to the right of Congress to 

*“jnterfere with and control developments 
of all sorts throughout the States. We 

“do not believe that such was the intent. 
We believe that the intent of the Consti- 

- tution was to limit the right of Congress 
to regulate the functioning of the agency.” 


Ambassador Mellon Visits 


Foreign Relations Group 


Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of 
- the Treasury and now Ambassador to 
~ Great Britain, met with the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, March 
25, to receive their felicitations before 
“leaving for his post. He said he expected 
..to leave Washington, March 29, and to 
leave New York on April 1, for London. 
Mr. Mellon later stated orally that he 
had no views to express about foreign 
*“"World War debts to this Government and 
the prospect of their payment to the 
United States, on which a year’s mora- 
torium is now running. 
“I have no knowledge of any change 
* in the situation,” he said. 
Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., said the Committee’s in- 
.,vitation to Ambassador Mellon to meet 
** with the Committee presaged the Com- 
._ Mittee’s greater acquaintance with the 
~- American Diplomatic Corps in the future 
®“than in the past. He said that the Com- 
mittee ought to be in closer touch with 
othe representatives of the United States 
~' Government abroad. 
~.. “They should have more knowledge of 
* Our problems and we should know more 
about theirs,” he said. 
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Power to Control Canyon in the East 


Railway Holding 
~ Firms Disputed 


1,200 Feet in Depth 


West Virginia Passage Found to 
Be Deeper Than the Famous 
‘ Royal Gorge 


The well-advertised Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas River near Canon City, Colo., has 
probably been seen by nearly every traveler 


familiar to many others who have seen 
the striking pictures of the “hanging 
bridge” and other features of the gorge. 

The stream which disputes with the 
railroad the right of way through this 
narrow passage is so small that the state- 
ment that it cut this remarkable chasm 
through the massive rock now seen in its 
walls seems incredible, yet such is the 
origin of the gorge. The depth of the 
chasm, as measured by the Geological 
Survey with telescopic alidade and plane 
table, is about 1,100 feet. 

This depth is' surpassed, however, by 
that of an eastern canyon that has re- 
ceived less publicity but that presents 
wild and rugged scenery, though its walls 
are not quite so steep as those of the 
Royal Gorge. The canyon of the New 


a depth of 1,200 feet and at the bottom 


| has carved it. 

| The topographic map of the Beckley 
quadrangle, recently issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey, shows about 27 miles of 
the winding course of this canyon be- 
tween Glade and Sewell stations on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. The con- 
tour interval on this map is 50 feet, and 
the closeness of the contour lines in many 
|places indicates slopes. almost as steep 
las the vertical cliffs of the Royal Gorge. 
|The Beckley quadrangle is in the heart 
lof the New River coal field, famous for 
|its “smokeless” coal. The area was first 





the “cultural features,” or works of man, 


in cooperation with the State of West 
Virginia. A copy of the Beckley map can 
be obtained from the Geological Survey, 
Washington, for 10 cents.—Issued by the 
Department of the Interior. 


Expense of Measure 
To Hasten Loans for 


‘Senator Barkley Declares 
$25,000,000 Would Meet 
Needs From Removal of 
| Two-year Restriction 


The bill (S. 1251) to authorize loans 
on veterans’ adjusted service certificates 
prior to the expiration of two years after 
their issue, ordered favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Finance, will re- 
quire a maximum of $25,000,000 in cash 
from the Treasury, according to an oral 
statement, March 25, by Senator Bark- 
|ley (Dem.), of Kentucky, author of the 
measure. 

If all of the certificates to which the 
legislation will apply were used as the 
basis for loans, according to the Kentucky 
Senator, $70,000,000 would be required to 
| meet the call. Senator Barkley explained, 
however, that he felt justified in a con- 
‘clusion that no greater percentage of 
loans would be sought under his bill than 
had been recorded on the general loan leg- 
islation, in which the applications would 
call for only $40,000,000. 

“But,” he added, “there is a reserve of 


the certificates covered by this bill, so that 
not more than $25,000,000 will be taken 
from the Treasury by authorizing the 
loans to be made on certificates less than 
two years old. I believe it may be less 
than that amount, but that is the maxi- 
mum that can be expected.” 

The bill follows in full text: 

A bill relating to the making of loans 
to veterans upon their adjusted-service 
certificates. , 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
502(b) of the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, amended, prohibiting the 
making of loans to veterans upon their 
adjusted-service certificates prior to the 
expiration of two years after the date of 
the certificates, hereafter loans may be 
made upon such certificates in accordance 
with loan basis provided by law at any 
time after the date of issuance thereof. 


Mr. Hoover Felicitates 
President of Greece 


President Hoover on March 25 tele- 
graphed felicitations to the President of 
Greece on the occasion of the eight an- 
niversary of the proclamation of the Hel- 
lenic Republic, the Department of State 
announced. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

“The President today, on the occasion 
of the eight anniversary of the Proclama- 
tion of the Hellenic Republic, sent the 
| following telegram to the President of 
Greece: 

“ ‘His 
President 
Athens. 

“‘I take great pleasure in conveying to 
Your Excellency on this national holiday 
of the Hellenic Republic my sincere felici- 
tations not only in my own name but on 
‘behalf of my fellow countrymen as well.’” 


Excellency Alexander 
of the Hellenic 


Zaimis, 
Republic, 
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who has passed through Colorado and is) 


River in West Virginia, has in some places | 


is scarcely wider than the stream that | 


surveyed in 1911; but for the new map| 


| have been revised. The survey was made | 


Veterans Estimated 


$15,000,000 already accumulated against | 
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Is Unnecessary, 


House Group Told 


Thomas F. Clark Informs 
Banking Subcommittee 
That Building Societies 
Are Not in Need of Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a purpose of the bill to bring about con- 
struction of 3,000,000 homes. 

Mr. Clark said the bill if passed would 
be vicious in its execution. He said it is 
a building and loan association measure 
and that it is not needed or justified. 

The bill provides for a Federal home 
loan bank board which would divide the 
country into 12 districts with a Federal 
jhome Joan bank in each, and member- 
ship in them to include building and loan 
| associations, cooperative banks, and home- 
|stead associations; savings banks, trust 
companies and other banks whose time de- 
|posits and financial condition warrant 
their making home mortgage loans; and 
insurance companies. 

Opposes Home Loan Banks 

“How many of these Federal home loan 
banks would you favor,” asked Represent- 
lative Reilly (Dem.), of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
presiding. ‘ 

“None,” replied the witness. 

Mr. Clark said there might be some 
agency set up in each State with a view 
to helping building and loan associations 
|become sound, in event of any such ne- 
cessity. Such cooperation might be avail- 
able for new loans, he said, but added he 
does not believe the money situation in 
this country is as bad as it is painted. 

Bills along the same lines have been 
proposed since 1919; but have not been 
pressed in all the period between 1920 and 
1930, and, he said, there is no need for 
the institutions contemplating in the 
pending bill. 

“What are you doing to the investors 
of the country?” he asked. “You are up- 
setting that market, Are they not en- 
titled to that source of investment that 
has been securely and safely handled for | 
a long time?” 4 : 

“The passage of this bill,” he said, “does 
not mean a single thing in dollars and 
cents.” He explained that it would not, | 
for instance, affect his own business, and 
| cited the strict laws of Connecticut and | 
Washington as examples, that would not 
permit building anc loan associations to 
do anything more, nor have any further 
leeway, than they have had in the past. 
Why then, he asked, should the Federal 
| Government go into this? 

Assistance Not Needed _ 

The building and loan associations, he 
said, do not need any financial assistance 
and the building and loan borrowers are 
/not suffering. He said the Government 
| should avoid “frittering away” its money. 

Asked what he meant by “frittering 
away” of Government money, the witness 
| referred to legislation providing additional | 
capital of $125,000,000 for Federal land 
banks (Public Law No. 3) and, he added, 
|“you would be giving a lot of money toa 
lot of people who do not need it. 

Both Mr. Reilly and Mr. Luce said the | 
important factor in the present situation 
is the shrinkage of values. “Building and 
loan associations and cooperative banks 
exist for the sole purpose of loaning on 
mortgages,” said Mr. Luce, “and they have} 
deviated from that field into the banking 
field. Are you acquainted with that fact? 

Mr. Clark replied that he was, and told 
of renewals of mortgages by his own com- 
pany and other transactions and cited an 
instance in which certain loans had saved) 
two banks from closing. 

He said this year seemed to be a propi- 
tious one for this kind of legislation but 
experience with it woulc be a different | 
story. He said the decline in real estate | 
/transactions is due not to shortage of| 
funds of investors but to other factors. 

He said no bill with such a set up as 
the pending one proposes would be ac-| 
ceptable to the Association he represents, | 
that it would not benefit anyone, and there) 
was no amendment to it that he would 
pro . He said there would be no de- 
mand for it if the building and loan asso- 
ciations conduct their business substanti-| 
ally as the mortgage companies do. 


Sets Limit of 60 Fer Cent 

He said no loans should exceed 60 per 
cent of appraisal, or 65 per cent as a very) 
outside figure. | 

“When you go beyond that,” he warned,” | 
you are loaning on an individual and not 
on physical security.” ; 

He paid a tribute to the State supervi- 
sion in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and told how building and loan associa- 
tions in Massachusetts, sensing trouble,| 
had formed a pooling arrangement which 
precluded loss. The life insurance com-| 
panies, he said, make the safest loans in 
the world; they make loans everywhere | 
and the very suggestion of sectional loans, | 
he added, “‘is all bunk.” 

He decried as ridiculous anyone coming 
before the Committee to say they represent 
all the home owners of the country. 

The subcommittee will meet again 
March 26. 





Greece Lifts Restriction 
On Imports of Drachmas 


The American Charge d’Affaires at 
Athens, Greece, Leland B. Morris, in- 
formed the Department of State on March 
24 that the recent instruction prohibiting 
the importation of more than 2,000 drach- 
mas by each passenger has been rescinded. 
1—Issued by the Department of State. 
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feature of the Federal Liquidating Cor- 
poration. 

“But they contributed voluntarily to 
the Natic%@1! Credit Corporation,” Sena- 
tor Glass scated. 

“I would not say valuntarily,” Mr. 
Johnston replied and went on to say that 
the President had held out to them the 
belief that when Congress met, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation would 
|take over the burden. Even if voluntary, 
he continued, the banker contributors 
elected the board and supplied the man- 
agement of that corporation. 

“I grant that you were coerced,” Sena- 
tor Glass continued, and asked: “Were 
you assured that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation would take you out?” 

“We were asked to do it on that basis,” 
the witness replied. 


Opposed to Separation 
Of Security Affiliates 

Mr. Johnston opposed the divorce of 
security affiliates from banks, although 
testifying that his bank had “turned its 
security affiliate back into the bank.” It 
would be disturbing to unscramble the 
existing affiliates, he said. He thought 
also that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconvert present $10 shares 
of bank stock into the $100 shares which 
were split up into the smaller units dur- 
ing the period of high prices. 

A discussion of governmental supervision | 
of banking institutions brought from Mr. 
Johnston the opinion that banks would 
probably be just as well off or better off 
without any statutory regulation, except 
of a criminal character. He referred to 
the English system, and the absence: of 
bank failures there. “The good banks do 
not need policing,” he said, “and there are 
not enough policemen to make the bad 
banks do right.” 

“No board should dictate to banks the 
type of business they can do,” Mr. John- 
ston maintained. “The good hanks do not 
want to be punished by having to ask 
someone in Washington what to do.” 

Senator Glass asked the witness if he 
would like to see the National Bank Act 
repealed, and referred to the restrictions | 
in that statute on loans by banks. The| 
witness agreed that most of those re- 
strictions are sound, but added that “it 
is quite different to say to a bank that 
because it uses. its funds in a certain way, 
it can not have resort to the Federal re- 
serve bank.” 

Senator Glass replied that he consid- 
ered it sound to say to a bank that it 
must not dissipate its assets in sreculative 


‘{Continued from Page 1.) 





loans and then come to the reserve bank 
to recoup its losses. 


Wider Eligibility Suggested 


By Senator Morrison 


Senator Morrison (Dem.), of North Car- | 
olina, asked the witness if other types of 
credit should not be made eligible for 
rediscount at the reserve banks, and sug- 
gested that their exclusion depreciated | 
their standing, and tended to compei 
banks to invest In only those types which 
are eligible. 

He asked if an earlier enactment of | 
the provisions of the Glass-Steagall bill 
would not have prevented many bank 
failures, to which Mr. Johnson agreed. 

Mr. Morrison declared that passage ot 
the bill would “practically break up bank- | 
ing in my section of the country.” 

Senator Cary asked if Mr. Johnston 
thonght the bill would drive members out 
of the Federal reserve system. 

“No question of it,” Mr. Johnston re- 
plied. | 

“There is plenty of question about it,” | 


bring them in.” 

Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, ques- | 
tioned the witness as to his meaning when | 
he said that the securities business would | 
be “outlawed” by the bill, and Mr. John- 
ston explained that he meant it would 
interfere with the business and perhaps 
make it impossible to continue it. “I 
would not know what to do with $200,- 
000,000 assets in my bank and stay in the 
Federal Reserve System,” he said. He 
feared, he said, that the Federal Reserve 
Board would perhaps “do an improvident 
thing” if given the authority contained in | 
the bill. | 

Referring again to the discussion about 
Government supervision, both Senator 
Bulkley and Senator Glass expressed the 
view that stockholders of national banks 
favored it, and would not have invested 
in bank stock if it had not existed. 


Violent Changes 


| the market price of all existing securities. 





In System Opposed 


Richard S. Hawes, executive vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, St. Louis, | 
and president of the St. Louis Clearing | 
House, former president of the American | 
Bankers Association, appeared as a wit-| 
ness at the afternoon session. 

The bill, Mr. Hawes said, should not be 
enacted at this time. A violent change 
in bank organization and methods would, 
in his opinion, be disturbing at a time 
when general conditions are disturbed. 

He said a few provisions of the bill are 
constructive, but the majority are not. He! 
stated that section eight of the bill, limit- 
ing security loans of banks, is deflation- 
ary and would result in a considerable 
amount of securities being thrown on the | 
market. 

The section limiting loans to security| 
affiliates would seriously impair member 
banks’ position in competition with non- 
member banks, and cut in on real estate| 
mortgage loans as made by some affiliates, 
Mr. Hawes said. 

The penalty rate on 15-day borrowings 
of member banks would work a hardship 
on them, since many have little eligible 
paper with which to secure Federal re- 
serve credit, he testified. He suggested| 
distinction should be made between credit 
for productive purposes and speculative 
purposes, 





Measure for Liquidating 
Closed Banks Urged 


A separate measure should be enacted 
to provide for the prompt liquidation of} 
closed banks, Mr. Hawes said. The pro-! 
visions of the Glass bill on that point, he 
pointed out, are unfair to the member 
banks, which must contribute, but have 
no part in management. Moerover, he! 
added, it is unfair to set aside $200,000,000 | 
of Treasury funds to take care of liquida- 
tion of nonmembers. He also criticized the | 
tax exempt features of the section. 

The increased reserves which would be| 
required of member banks would be an 
unnecessary hardship on many banks and 
counteract the effect of the Glass-Steagall 
bill, he testified. 

Mr. Hawes agreed with the proposals in 
the bill regulating sale of “fed funds” or 
balances at reserve banks, and prohibiting 
“loans for others” by member banks. 

The section prohibiting interlocking di- 
rectors would deprive commercial banks 
of valuable counsel from investment bank- 
ers now on their board, and, moreover, in 
his opinion, would prevent member banks 
from accepting deposit accounts of invest- 
ment banking firms or security houses. | 

Mr. Hawes was followed by Edmund §.| 


Wolfe, president of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. He gave three main objections to 
the bill: First, to the power given the 
Federal Reserve Board to restrict collateral 
loans of member banks; second, to the in- 
crease reserve requirements, and, third, to 
the limitations on real estate loans. 
Senator Glass interposed a statement 


that he has been puzzled by objections to | 


the powers given the Federal Reserve 
Board by the bill, when they have already 
vastly greater power under the present 
Act. 

“Do you consider that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has functioned properiy up to 
date?” Senator Couzens asked the witness. 

“That’s a broad question, and I’d rather 
not answer it,” was the reply, whereupon 
Senator Glass commented, “That’s a suffi- 
cient answer.” 

Mr. Wolfe testified, as did the other wit- 
nesses on March 25, that to his kriowledge, 
there has been little “manipulation” of 
accounts resulting ir transfers of demand 
deposits to the time classification. The 
added interest necessary to be paid would 
act as more of a deterrent, he said, than 
the lower reserve would make such prac- 
tice attractive. 

Cc. W. Allendoerfer, vice president of 
the First National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., was the next witness, representing 
the Missouri Bankers Association. 

The general situation of the country is 
such, Mr. Allendoerfer said, that the bill 
in its present form should not be passed 
at this time. He claimed to be in accord 
with many sections of the bill. 


Would Destroy Benefits . 
Of Remedial Measures 


Mr. Johnston’s prepared statement 
which he read to the Committee, follows 
in full text: 

The passage of Senate bill, No. 4115, at 
this time would destroy all effect of the 
remedial measures looking to an ending} 
of deflation. It would bring about a large | 


‘Americans Advised 





Meets Opposition 


| Gov. Pinchot Asserts Measure 
Is ‘Dangerous Attack’ on 
Conservation Policy 


.HarrissurG, Pa., March 25. 
Governor Pinchot today characterized 
| the evans bill (H. R. 5840), placing the 
national forests under a board of five 
members in each State which still has 
| 400,000 acres of public land, as “a most 
dangerous attack on the Roosevelt con- 
servation policy.” 

The national forests are immensely val- | 
uable and belong to all the people of all| 
the States, the Governor said, and if the | 
bill is passed the boards “will turn large 
parts of them over to individual States | 
and open the way for exploitation by sel- | 
fish private interests.” 

The measure also, Governor Pinchot de- 
clared, ‘“‘would reduce the future allotment 
of Federal money for roads to the States 
a do not have 400,000 acres of public 
ands.” 


To Consider Return 


To City of Nanking 


Changed Living Conditions 
Cited by Consul General | 
In Urging Decision on| 
Question of Returning 


The American Consul General at Nan- 
king, China, although giving no official 
assurances that normal living conditions 
have returned to that city, now feels that 
Americans who evacuated Nanking at the 
height of the Sino-Japanese conflict should 
consider returning, according to advices 
made public March 25 by the Department 
of State. The Department’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: | 





deflation for the following reasons: 

1. The security business is made outlaw | 
and credit can not come from banks to) 
carry on this business. The bill is aimed} 
to break up the distribution of long-term | 
securities, through its limitation on the 
extension of bank credit against collateral. 
This would prevent refunding of munici- 
pal, railroad or industrial loans. | 

2. Banks may not use the Federal re- | 
serve to facilitate carrying bonds. So 
practically banks could not borrow from 
the Federal reserve at all and have a/| 
bond account. This would force further 
liquidation of all bonds except United | 
States Government’s. 

3. The penalization of 15-day borrow- 
ings would make United States bonds less | 
desirable, would handicap the United) 
States Treasury in its necessary financing 
and would increase the’ rate on Govern- 
ment’s, and thereby the interest rate on | 
all classes of securities, and depreciate | 


The 15-day borrowing is essential in pe- 
riods of depression where eligible Paper is 
not available for rediscount. 

4. The requirement for revaluation of | 
all real estate owned by banks and real 
estate loans to market value would render 
many banks insolvent and compel their 
closing. Has real estate any “market 
value” today? 

5. The prohibition against banks own- 
ing more than 10 per cent of any par- 
ticular issue of securities would compel | 
the dumping of large holdings of inactive 
bonds on the market. 


Segregation of Deposits 
Opposed by Witness 


6. The provision segregating the best | 
assets of a bank for its time deposits 
would, in the case of many banks having 
a large proportion of time deposits, likely | 
frighten demand depositors in those banks | 
and bring on large withdrawals of demand | 
deposits. This would be particularly felt 
by the country banks. 

7. Authority of Federal Reserve Board | 
to fix froni time to time for any member | 
bank the percentage of the capital and 
surplus of such bank which may be rep- 
resented by loans protected by collateral | 
security is a power that should not be| 
vested in any governmental body. It de-| 
Stroys the free functioning of the banks | 
and robs directors and owners of their 
rightful privileges. 

8. The compulsory requirement of mem- 
ber banks to supply capital for the Fed- 
eral Liquidating Corporation is essentially 
unfair. It forces member banks to supply 
capital and take risks with no hope of | 
gain other than receiving 6 per cent in- 
terest, if the Corporation should earn it. | 
There will be heavy losses which in the | 
last analysis are forced on member banks. | 
It is just as logical to require good indus- | 
tries, insurance companies and other lines | 
of business to bail out the failed ones in| 
their respective fields. 

9. Restricting the sale or purchase of | 
Federal funds, would seriously interfere 
with free operation of member banks, | 
would decrease their earnings and would | 
accomplish no good purpose. 

10. It is too much to hope that good 
banking can be brought about by legisla- 
tion. After 35-years of banking experience | 
(six years as national bank examiner) I 
am convinced more laws will not effect a 
cure. Strict rules and careful discrimina- 
tion in the granting of charters will go a 
long way. We huve had too many banks | 
and too few bankers. 

a _— anes: of supervision and ex- 
mination wi elpful i | 
about better conditions. ° » ene 








Beekeeping Industry Aided | 


By New Honey Products| 


The honey industry is weathering this | 
agricultural depression somewhat better 
than most other lines of farm products, | 
according to H. J. Clay, marketing special- 
ist, Department of Agriculture. The honey : 
crop was worth about $10,000,000 last year, 
beeswax another million in addition to the 
value of bees in pollination of fruits, which 
is worth several times as much. Despite a | 
falling off _ of approximately 8,000,000 
pounds a year in export sales, relatively 
favorable prices for honey have prevailed 
as a result of smaller production the last 
two years and the development of new 
merensndiging methods for this commod- 

y. 

Development of a method of crystallizing 
honey smoothly so as to prevent fermenta- 
tion and improve the texture of the com- 
modity; a process for clarifying honey to 
make it more attractive in appearance to 
consumers and to. render it more suit- 
able for candy making through the re- 
moval of caramelizing properties; the use 
of honey in candy bars, bread, and ice 
cream; and the packing of honey combs in 
cellophane, and of loose honey in tubes, 
were described by Mr. Clay at a recent 
convention of the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, at Columbus, Ohio, as of- 
fering possibilities of stimulating consumer 
demand for honey. The potential market 
for honey, he said, is almost unlimited, in 
the fact that present consumption in the 
United States averages only two pounds 
per person.-—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 





| king, should an emergency require such | 


“The American Consul General at Nan- | 
king reported to the Department that he 
had on March 25 issued the following | 
statement to the American residents of | 
Nanking and to the press: 

Consul’s Statement 

“On Feb. 5, 1932, the American Con- 
sulate General in Nanking issued a state- 
ment to the American community point- 
ing out that fighting’ between Chinese and 
Japanese was then continuing with un- 
diminished intensity and that if hostilities 
should spread to larger areas it might be- 
come increasingly difficult to leave Nan- 


a measure. Early in February approxi-| 


Made Into Price 
Bases Announced 


Federal Trade Commission 
In Report on Survey Finds 
Price Competition Low in 
Cement Industry 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
on sales to buyers freightwise differently 
located is relatively very low.” 

“That the two conditions should prevail 
for the same sales is highly indicative of 
a low state of price competition,” the re- 
port said. 

The inquiry in regard to price bases 
was initiated by the Commission on its 
own motion because it considered the sub- 
ject “as one of the chief problems of the 
day,” according to an announcement and 
explanation of the report issued by the 
Commission. This statement follows in 
full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission to- 
day makes public its first report on 
its investigation of price bases, which 
is an inquiry into the methods of bas- 
ing prices with respect to location. The 
purpose is to give help toward a solution 
of the problem of a greater economy in 
distribution. The current report is en- 
titled “The Basing-Point Formula and 
Cement Prices.” 

While some data obtained from studies 
of the cement industry are used in price 
bases report, the Commission also is con- 


% 


Home Finance Bill Security Business Is ‘Outlawed’ Forest Control Bill Results of Study . 
-By Glass Bill, Committee Told 


Plan Would Destroy Good From Steps to End 
Deflation, Mr. Johnston Says 


ducting, under a Senate resolution whien® 


relates to the cement industry, a separate 
inquiry into alleged violations of the anti- 
trust acts, and it is expected a report soon 
will be made on that subject. 

The price bases inquiry -as undertaken 
on the Commission’s initative. In its res- 
olution authorizing the study the Com- 
mission recognized as “one of the chief 
problems of the day,” the “economical 
distribution of commodities.” The Com- 
mission believed that the method of de- 
termining the prices (or the total cost to 
the purchaser) of commodities sold in the 
same or in different localities was “an im- 
portant factor in a sound system of dis- 
tribution,” and it was aware of “various 
systems and theories on which such prices 
are made and marked differences of opin- 
ion as to their expediency and fairness.” 


Cost of Transportation 

The Commission further obs-rved that 
“some distributors are employing the policy 
of national distribution with prices, par- 
ticularly in different consuming territories, 
that make no allowance for difference in 
transportation costs, while other. allege 
that there should be a delimitation of 
markets having respect to transportation 
expenses.” 

It was resolved that the Commission’s 
chief economist “inquire into and report 
upon (1) the factory base method, the 





mately 120 persons, two-thirds of the 
American community, left the capital. | 
Their continued absence is the cause of | 
considerable inconvenience to all con-| 
cerned and in some cases important en- 
terprises are seriously impeded. | 
“*The situation has now changed. There 
has been no serious hostilities in the 
Shanghai area for about three weeks and | 
on March 24, 1932, negotiations for a 
truce were opened in Shanghai. While 
there can be no official assurance that 
normal living conditions have been re-| 
stored in Nanking, the Consulate General | 
feels that decision in regard to a return 
to Nanking should now be made by each | 
American organization or individual, in 
the light of general conditions and of the 
special circumstances of each case.’” 


Minimum Price Bill Urged 
To Restore Prosperity | 


Permanent relief from the depression | 
would result from the enactment of his | 
proposal (H. R. 10793) to fix a minimum 
marketing price for certain basic agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate commerce, 
Representative Andresen (Rep.), of Red 
Wing, Minn., said in a statement issued 
March 25. 

He said that passage of the measure, 
he felt, would restore the purchasing power 
of nearly 55,000,000 people—the farm pop- 
ulation—and from this, prosperity would 
be restored through the relief of our eco- | 
nomic problem and relief of unemploy- 
ment which would be brought about. 





basing point method and the delivered 
rice method of quoting and charging 
rices (including their resepective varia- 
tions) together with any other method of 
differentiating prices with respect to loca- 
tion, (2) the causes for the adoption of the 
several methods employed and the pur- 
poses intended to be served by them, (3) 
their actual and potential effects upon 
prices and competitive conditions and (4) 
any constructive measures which might be 
employed to promote greater efficiency, 
economy or fairness in the methods of 
quoting or charging prices.” 


Steel Prosecution 

Prior to passage of the price bases res- 
olution, the Commission had experience in 
matters of price basing in the prosecu- 
tion of its well known “Pittsburgh plus” 
case. The large steel corporation in- 
volved was ordered to cease and desist 
from its “Pittsburgh plus” arrangement in 
quoting prices. This case is an illustration 
of the basing-point method. A Pittsburgh 


| mill could sell its products to fabricators 


and manufacturers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict at factory prices, but the same class 
of customers outside that district was 
charged, in addition to the Pittsburgh 
price at the factory, the freight charges 
from Pittsburgh to the outside point. But 
fabricators or manufacturers situated in 
Chicago, who bought products from the 
same steel corporation’s Chicago factory, 
had to pay just the same price—that is, 
the Pittsburgh factory prices plus the 
freight from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

The present report of the Commission 
is being submitted to Congress for its use 
in considering problems of distribution. 
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resident Voices 
His Confidence of 


Balanced Budget 





Believes That Congress Will 
Meet Problem of Raising 
Additional Revenue and| 
Reducing Federal Costs 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
of this sum 6f $1,300,000,000 the many 
other vital services of the Government 
must be carried on. 

Every reduction that can be made with- 
out serious injury to these services and 
injustice to ovr people should be ef- 
fected. Further economies can be made,| 
and I am confident will be made, through 
authority of the Congress to eliminate un-| 
necessary functions of the Government) 
or in postponement of less essential activ-| 
ities, together with business-like reorgan- 
ization and coordination of Government 
activities. The appropriation and econ- 
omy committees of the Congress are now 
earnestly engaged on a” these problems. 
But when all this is done the balancing 
of the budget must in the main be ac- 
complished by an increase in taxation, 
which will restore Government revenues. 

Economies in expenditures or increase 
in taxes alike call for sacrifices—sacrifices 
which are a part of the country’s war on 
depression. 


expend more than it receives without in- 
viting serious consequences. 
to live on borrowec money only postpones 


the difficulty and in the meantime begets | 


all manner of new evils and dangers, 
which create costs and losses to every 
workman, every farmer and every busi- 
ness man far in excess of the cost of cou- 
rageous action in halancing the budget. 

The American people are no less cou- 
rageous and no less wise than the people 
of other nations. All other great nations 
of the world have been faced with even 
greater necessity during the past year. In 
order to preserve their national credit 
these countries have increased their taxes 
far more severely than our deficit de- 
mands of the American people. 

One of the first requirements to the ac- 
complishment of the absolute necessity of 
a balanced budget is that the people and 
all their organizations should support and 
not obstruct the Members of Congress in 


sound efforts to both reduce expenditures | 


and adjust taxation. 

It must not be forgotten that the needs 
of the Government are inseparable from 
the welfare of the people. Those most 
vitally concerned ir recovery are the ones 
whose margins of savings are the smallest. 
They are affected by the depression more 
seriously than any others; ultimately they 
will pay the biggest price for any failure 
on our part of the Government to take 
the necessary actior at this time. We can 
overcome this national difficulty as we 
have overcome all our difficulties in the 
past by willingness to sacrifice and by the 
resolute unity of national action. 


Flexible Clause of Tariff 


Found Unconstitutional 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


according to the opinion of the court, 
“takes certain articles out of the provi- 
sions and provides for them eo nomine 
by adding to the paragraph” additional 
The court upheld the con- 
tention that the proclamation “so mate- 
rially changed the substance and meaning 
of said paragraph as congressionally en- 


classifications. 


acted that they constitute new law.” 


By the proclamation, it was held “the 
President has done all that Congress could 
it so 


have done in the premises had 
chosen.” 


“The principle involved,” it is stated by 
Judge Fischer, “is equally applicable to 
If the power to write new 
paragraphs into a tariff law may be dele- 
gated to the President then by every rule 

of logic Congress may with equal propriety 
similarly delegate to him the power to 
write new paragraphs into the income tax | 
law, classifying the persons and corpora- 
*tions required to pay income tax and fix- 
ing the rate each class shall pay, arrang- 
ing the exemptions thereunder, say, the | 
scientific formula of ability to pay, or 


any tax law. 


some other general economic formula.” 


The imported galvanized fencing in- | 
volved in the case was therefore held 
properly dutiable under the paragraph of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as congressionally 
enacted, and not under the presidential 


proclamation. 


A similar question as to the validity of 
the flexible provisions of the 1930 Act is 
involved in proceedings awaiting the deci- 
sion of the Court of Customs and Patent | 
Appeals, on appeal from prior decisions 


of the Customs Court. 
Appe: 





al to Be Taken 


Federal Loans Aid 


| thorized, $292,084. 


The Government no more| 
than individual families can continue to | 


To continue | t 
|Less than $3,500,000 has been authorized 


Small Communities 





President Points Out That 45 | 
States Have Had Advances 
Of Reconstruction Funds, 


President Hoover announced, March 25, 
that total loans made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation so far amounted 
to $234,981,714. 

Of the total, $126,895,073 in loans was 
made to 587 banks and trust companies. | 
The railroads of the country received 
loans aggregating $46,975,557. | 

In his statement, the President stressed 
the fact that the great majority of the 
loans had been made to the smaller com- 
munities of the country. 

The statement follows in full text: 

I have the report of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which shows the fol- 
lowing distribution of their activities: 

587 bank and trust companies, loans au- 
thorized, $126,895,073. Average, $216,162. 

18 building and loan associations, loans | 
authorized, $2,917,000. Average, $162,055. 

13 insurance companies, loans author- | 
ized, $5,765,000. Average, $443,461. 

13 railroads, loans authorized, $46,975,- 
557. Average, $3,613,504. 

2 joint stock land banks, loans author- 
ized, $775,000. Average, $287,500. 

3 mortgage loan companies, loans au-, 
thorized, $1,362,000. Average, $454,000. 

Livestock credit associations, loans au- 
Average, $292,084. 

Secretary of Agriculture, loans author- 
ized, $50,000,000. 

Total, $234,981,714 loans authorized. 

The banks and trust companies, receiv- | 
ing the loans totaling $126,000,000, are lo- 
cated in 45 States. The great majority | 
of these loans are to smaller communities. | 











in cities of over 1,000,000 population; more | 
than $116,000,000 has been authorized in} 
towns under 600,000 population. | 


‘Cut in Expenditures | 


Of Fourth Proposed — 
To Balance Budget 











‘Senator Borah Asserts That 
| Several Senators Now Are 


| Ark., chairman; Vinson (Dem.), of Ash- 


| motion, as he had made it, left lubricating 
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House Rejects Plan to Legalize 
2.75 Per Cent Beer in Tax Bill 





Amendment Providing 


Defeated by Vo 


t 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


port will be ready so the full Committee 
can consider it on March 28. 

The subcommittee is composed of Rep- 
resentatives Ragon (Dem.), of Clarksville, 


land, Ky.; Canfield (Dem.), of Batesville, 
Ind.; Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., and} 
Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass. 
When the program has been recom- 
mended to the full Committee and deci- 
sion is reached by that body, Mr. Crisp 
stated, it will be brought before the House 
as a Committee amendment, and under 
consent given Mr. Crisp by the House | 
at the outset of consideration of the bill | 
by the House, the new program can be) 
brought up at any time. A vote can be 
had on each item as it is brought up 
in consideration of the program, he said. 
As the House began further considera- | 
tion of the bill, Mr. Crisp took the floor | 
to explain that in offering his motions to | 
strike the manufacturers’ sales tax provi- | 
sions from the bill on the pre¥ious day, 
Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
Laurel Springs, N. C., had inadvertently | 
overlooked the fact that adoption of the | 





oils, wort, malt, and certain grape con- | 
centrates subject to special excise taxes | 
if imported but without tax if manufac- 
tured in the country. 

This was not the intention of Mr. 
Doughton’s amendment, which was} 
adopted by the House, Mr. Crisp said, and 
he was sustained in this statement by Mr. | 
Doughton. 

To correct that situation Mr. Crisp said | 
he was offering another amendment 
which would make those items subject 
to the special excise levies, whether im-! 
ported or of domestic manufacture. The | 
special excise levies on each of those | 
items, as written in the bill by the Com- | 
mittee and as named in Mr. Crisp’s | 
amendment, follows: Lubricating oils, 4| 
cents a gallon; brewer’s wort, liquid malt, 
malt syrup and malt extract, fluid, solid, 
or condensed, if containing less than 15 
per centum of solids by weight, 5 cents a 
gallon, or if containing 15 per centum 
or more of solids by weight, 35 cents per 
gallon; grape concentrates, if containing 
more than 35 per centum of sugars by 





—__— | 


Levy of 3 Cents a Pint 
te of 216 to 132 


remedy the deficit and “put its house in| 
order,” aid employment and the grain-| 
eries. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of| 
Evanston, Ill., said while he believes in 
prohibition enforcement as long at it is 
law, he favors the beer amendment for 





|three fundamental reasons. First, he said, |iMfluenza in the four-week period from 


it would raise revenue “and we are at our | 


| wits’ end” as to that; second, legalization | during the preceding month, is reported 


of beer of proper content would do more | 
than anything else to check lawlessness; 
third, it would dissipate discontent among | 
the cosmopolitan masses who know the} 
rich man can buy but the poor can get} 
only the vile stuff that is sold illegally. | 

Other members took part in the debate. 

Representative McCormack (Dem.), of | 
Dorchester, Mass., offered an amendment | 
to eliminate from the bill the provision | 
imposing a tax of 1 cent a gallon on im- 
ported crude petroleum, fuel oil derived 
from petroleum, gas oil derived from pe- | 
troleum, and gasoline. 

Mr. Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., 
offered a “perfecting amendment” to in- 
crease the tax on those items from 1, cent 
a gallon to 2 cents a gallon. | 

Representative Blanton, at the close of} 
debate on the amendments concerning 
the tax on imported oil and gasoline, 
withdrew his amendment. 

The House rejected Mr. McCormack’s 
motion by a vote of 97 ayes to 190 nays, 
and the Committee arose and the House 
adjourned, leaving Mr. Crisp’s amend- 
ment pending. Other members also in- 
dicated their intention to offer amend-| 
ments to that of Mr. Crisp’s when the 
bill is called up again March 26. 





Recession Recorded — 


In February Output 


Of Passenger Cars 


\Gain in Manufacturers’ Sales 


‘Information on Incidence of | 





Studying Plan as Means to 
Reduce Taxation 


, Weight, 40 per centum ad valorem; crude | 
petroleum, fuel oil derived from petroleum, 
|gas oil derived from petroleum and gaso- 


Of Trucks Shown for 
Month With Decline in 





{Continued from Page 1.1 
greater extravagance. We should balance 
the budget and we can do it by cutting ex- 
penditures. 

“T wonder if we have built up a bureau- 
cracy which is master of both Congress 
and the Executive and which in this time 
\of distress, is going to refuse to share 
with the taxpayers the burden which they 
are carrying. If we fail to cut expense, it 
will be proof postive that the bureaucracy 
is in control the Government.” 

Senator Borth did not say what Sena- 
|tors were engaged in the discussion con- 
|cerning a 25 per cent reduction further 
|than that it had been talked over with 
| Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
who initiated the program for a reduction 
lof 16 per cent in the appropriation bills 
\for the Department of the Interior, and 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
}/merce and Labor. Senator Harrison 
| (Dem.), of Mississippi, also was said by 

Senator Borah to be conversant with the 

idea. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
| tions, stated orally that he was having his 
/“troubles” in attempting to carry out the 

Senate instructions to reduce the total 

of the two bills by 10 per cent. He ex- 

plained that he had been examining the 

State Department section of the four- 
| department bill and “after cutting items 
to the bone,” he had found that the total 
taken off of that section was only half of 
the amount which the Senate directed 
should be stricken out. 

Views on Soldiers’ Bonus 

Senator Borah’s attention was called to 
various proposals for new expenditures, in- 
cluding the bills designed to pay the full 
amount of the soldiers’ bonus under their 
adjusted service certificates. “I am in 
|favor of paying any needy soldier,” he 
| said, “but I shall vigorously oppose general 
payments.” 

Senator Borah, author of three bills to 
reduce Government salaries, declared the 
|fight to put these bills “is going on re- 
gardless of what is done otherwise.” The 
defeat of the sales tax would remove a 
part of the load that was to be put on 
}all classes, he explained, and the lower 
salaries, therefore, would not be subjected 
to that assessment. He thought, inas- 
much as they are not to be subjected 
|either to sales taxes which he opposed in 
| any form, nor to the income taxes from 
jwhich salaries of $3,500 and under for 


The United States Attorney has been| married persons are exempted, that they 


directed to appeal from the decision of 
the United States Customs Court which 


|could stand some reduction in the general 
interest. 


|line, imported into the United States, 1| 


cent a gallon. 

Mr. Crisp explained the amendment 
would not only correct the inadvertence 
{of Mr. Doughton’s amendment, but would 
'give the House an opportunity to offer 
‘additional amendments to that section 
and would pjermit a vote on each. 


Proposal for Taxing 


Beer Is Considered 
Representative Cullen (Dem.), of New 


York City, then offered an amendment to | 


the Crisp amendment to legalize 2.75 per 
cent by weight beer and place a tax of 
3 cents per pint on that beverage. 
Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex., made a point of order to the 
amendment, declaring it is unconstitu- 
‘tional and that the House should not 
|consider something which it knew to be 
unconstitutional. Mr. Crisp, although as- 
serting that he was opposed to the amend- 
ment, declared he believed it to be ger- 
mane. 
| The amendment involves a change in 
‘existing law, Representative Hoch (Rep.), 
|of Marion, Kans., said in opposing it, add- 
ing that it is either not germane to the 
section under discussion or is futile. 


The Chairman of the Committee of the | 


Whole House on the State of the Union, 
Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of Jas- 
per, Ala., ruled that the point of order 
was not well taken, adding that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
never said 2.75 per cent beer is intoxi- 
cating. 

Urging support of the amendment, Mr. 
Cullen said it would speedily raise $450,- 
000,000 in easily collected revenue, and 
would harm no industry but the “boot- 
legging industry.” Beer of 2.75 per cent 
is not intoxicating, he said. He said the 
amendment would put men to work and 
pointed out that in Great Britain and 
other European countries one out of ev- 
ery six persons find employment in con- 
nection with production of beer. 

If it is just a question of raising reve- 
nue, Mr. Blanton said, it would be just 
as easy to establish an international lot- 
tery in Washington, permit bull fights or 
enact laws which would facilitate the ob- 
taining of divorces, and collect taxes on 
those things. But these things are 
against the law, he said, and it is not 
contemplated by anyone in Congress that 
laws should be passed legalizing those 
'things. “We must protect the Constitu- 
tion of the United States without evasion,” 
he asserted. 


Amendment Advocated 


held the flexible provisions of the Tariff While Senator Borah stated he was not 
Help to Idle 


Act unconstitutional, it was stated orally | conversant with general plans under con-| For Its 
March 25 at on ee eee riwn | sideration in connection with the 25 per 
e 10n, M : |cent reduction idea, he thought that dis- | ; ‘ = 
March 24, is one of many which lower | cyssion had included a proposal to sage | Doamemes, et. sae ee eS 
courts have issued against the validity of | lump sum appropriations for each de-| ~ Se ee ar tee inte 
the provision which allows the President |partment and agency. He suggested that | ro ene ge tee age ap Shae as 
to change tariff rates upon recommenda- they could then be informed of the total! i, the face of 8,000,000 unemployed in 
tion of the Tariff Commission, it was said | and distribute it as they see fit. eae Po a eee te aaa 
orally at the Bureau of Customs, but the; with reference to the suggestion that | id - ao es ake 
Supreme Court has never upheld any Of| some agencies of the Government would | Draws. a ew y Pp 


the decisions. h : lavles last after thatr} poses. ; 
: : ae ; | have nothing but salaries left after their|~ p sentative Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, 
Holding the flexible Provision an rove. | funds were reduced 25 per cent, the Idaho| mi "abveoated the beer O eenaeaaae 


sion of Congress’ law-making preroga-| Senator explained that there might have | ye said it would do away with the saloon 


Representative McCormack (Dem.), of | 


tives, the Customs Court attacked it on 
the grounds that in changing a rate the | 
President actually writes a new paragraph | 
into the law, according to the oral ex- 


planation made available at the Bureau. 


The appeal to a higher court is a part 
of a routine followed in every case which 
is decided adversely to the Government 
in a lower court, according to the ex- 


planation. 





Inter-Empire Imports 


Show Drop in Britain 


During the period of 1928 to 1931 the 
percentage by value of British imports 
obtained from within the Empire steadily 
declined, according to a report prepared 
in the Commerce Department’s regional | 
information division, showing the recent 


trends in British industry and trade. 


The percentages were 30.4 of the total | 
imports in 1928, 29.4 in 1929, 29.1 in 1930, 
It is pointed out, how 
ever, that imports from within the Em- 
pire consist chiefly of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, the price levels of which have 
perhaps fallen considerably further than 


and 28.7 in 1931. 


those of manufactured goods. 


The United States continued to be the 
leading supplier of British imports, con-| 
tributing 16 per cent of the total imports 
by value in sterling in 1928, 16 per cent) 
in 1929, 15 per cent in 1930, and 12.1 per| 


cent in 1931, the report showed. The rela 


to be some dismissals, or vacancies un- 


filled as they occur. 


per cent reduction has yet been made. 


‘France Revises Import 
Restrictions on Motors 


Electric motors and similar apparatus 
which otherwise would be subject to the 
import quotas on imports of certain elec- 
trical equipment into France established 
by the decree published in the French 
have 
been exempted from the quotas when they 
are dutiable separately from and are in- 
corporated into, or function with, appli- 
ances which are not themselves subject to 
quotas, according to a cablegram to the 
yesterday from 
Commercial Attache Fayette W. Allport, 


| Journal Official for Jan. 26, 1932, 


|Commerce Department 


Paris. 


obtain certificates from the 


Issued by the epartment of Commerce. 


043,975,261 pounds sterling the year before 
were valued at 389,163,817 pounds in 1931 


1930, a decline of about 32 per cent, 
-| was pointed out. 


States is to a considerable extent due to! were set at 729,349,322 pounds. 


quantity and value declines in raw cotton, 
Next in order came Ger- 


grain and flour. 


many, Argentina, Denmark, 


dise imports. 


In 1931, imports were valued at 862,174, 


-!the Department of Commerce, 


No estimate as to the amount of sav- 
|ing that could be accomplished by the 25 


For these exemptions, importers are to 
“Syndicat 
General de la Construction Electrique.”— | 


|709 pounds sterling, as compared with 1,- 
a decline of 17 per cent, while exports 


as compared with 570,755,416 pounds in 
it 
€ Imports were valued at 
tive falling off of imports from the United | 1,220,765,300 pounds in 1929, while exports 


Of much significance, in view of the 
prevailing fluctuations in price levels, is 
Australia,| the fact that during 193° the quantity 
France, New Zealand, British India, Irish | of merchandise imported (calculated on a 
Free State and The Neitherlands as the| value-volume basis) 
nine more important sources of merchan-| crease. while domestic exports declined in 
|quantity by nearly one-fourth.—IJssued by | 


showed a small in- 


said it would bring into the Federal Treas- 


by weight is positively not intoxicating. 


Representative Oliver (Dem.), of New) 


| York City, advocated the amendment as a 
sound method of making up the deficit. 


|eent of the people who want liquor. 


ment of law, he said. 


| tax, cheerfully paid,” and the only tax 
that would help employment. 


produces $450,000,000 of revenue it would 


be by taking that money out of the 
| pockets of the working men who would 


“spend it for booze.” 


ment had only converted saloons 


,| beer amendment. 
, | destroyed homes. 
in this country, she said, has been by 
“pootleggers and the racketeers.” 
Representative Simmons. (Rep.), 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., 


thing it touches. 
Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo 


on its statute books. 


question as the beer would be bottled. He | 


ury $500,000,000 a year and that 2.75 | 


Reperesentative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Loufs, Mo., said it would be “a painless | 


Representative Guyer (Rep.), of Kansas 
City, Kans., said if the beer amendment 


| Representative Norton (Dem.), of Jer- 
| sey City, N. J., said the prohibition amend- 
into 
speakeasies and that she supported the 
She said the prohibi- 
tion law had filled penal institutions and 
The hoarding of money | 


of 
opposing the amend-| 
ment, said the liquor traffic has always 
damned and corrupted and ruined every- 


|N. Y., said America stands alone the only 12:45 é 
Christian nation with a prohibition law, Buffalo, N. Y., called to pay his respects. 


Mr. Mead said that by modification of 


| Number of Taxicabs 


Automobile production declined again 
in February, as shown by figures on manu- 
'facturers’ sales issued for publication, 
March 26, by the Bureau of the Census. 
With the exception of last October and 
November, February sales of 117,413 ve- 
|hicles were the smallest of any month in 
recent years. 

Last year and the year before, sales in- 
creased from January to February, it was 
shown, and the gains continued through 
April. This year the January total was 
119,344 vehicles. The following additional 


information was supplied: 

Truck sales mounted nearly 3,000, but 
the increase was of‘set by declines in fac- 
|tory sales of passenger cars and taxicabs. 
The latter form a comparatively insig- 
nificant part of total sales. 


Canadian Output Larger 
In contrast with the decline in output 


establishments recorded an advance. Fac- 
tory sales in the Dominion, as reported 
by the Canadian Bureau of Statistics, rose 
from 3,731 in January to 5,477 last month, 
with both passenger cars and trucks shar- 
|ing in the increase. American interests 
dominate the Canadian automobile in- 
dustry. 

| Manufacturers’ sales of passenger cars 
|in the United States dropped from 98,706 





{in January to 94,085 last month. Truck | 


' 


sales, totaling only 20,541 
reached 23,303 in February. 
fell from 97 to 25. 

Factory sales of passenger cars in Can- 
ada advanced from 3,731 in January to 
5,477 in February, while truck sales went 
up from 619 to 983. 

Source of Statistics 


| February factory sales of automobiles 
|manufactured in the United States were 
| reported from 144 makers, of whom 42 
;}turned out passenger cars, 113 made 
trucks, and 11 manufactured both. In- 


in January, 


|cluded in the total are foreign assemblies | 


|from parts made in the United States re- 
| ported as complete units. 

| Figures for passenger cars include only 
| ane designed as pleasure vehicles, while 
| the taxicabs reported are those built only 
| for that purpose. Pleasure cars later con- 
verted to commercial use are not reported 
as taxis. Truck figures include ambu- 
lances, fire apparatus, funeral cars, street 
sweepers and buses. 


Florida to Test Liability 


Under Stamp Tax Law 
| was 1,402, approximately 700 less than was | 

‘TALLAHASSEE, FiA., March 25. 

There will be a test case involving lia- 
tax 
where a mortgage on Florida real estate 
according 
His 
letter, written in response to an inquiry, 


bility to the documentary stamp 


is executed in another State, 
to Attorney General, Cary D. Landis. 


follows in full text: 
relative to an assignment of 
real estate. 


|to be recorded in Florida. 


{three or four weeks. 


<< BRO a 
|PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 25, 1932 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Gabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

. 12:15 p. m.—Representative Dyer 
{ (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., called to pre- 
sent Harry P. Rosecan, Prosecuting At- 
torney of St. Louis, and Hyman G. Stein, 
former Judge of the St. Louis City Court. 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Dickinson (Rep.), 
of Iowa, called to introduce Gerald A. 
Jewett, of Des Moines, newly appointed 
Collector of Internal Revenue for Iowa. 
m.—Emanuel Boasberg, of 


| 





Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 


ithe prohibition law the United States can) respondence, 


among American auto plants, Canadian | 


Taxicab sales 


This refers to your favor of March 11 
mortgage 
made in another State covering Florida | 


This assignment, of course, will have 
It is my opin- 
_ {ion that it will have to bear the fequisite 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis,!number of documentary revenue stamps. 
Mo., said scientists and chemists testi-|I wish to advise, however, that some law- 
fied before the House Judiciary Committee | yers disagree with me on this, and I think 
that 2.75 beer by weight is not intoxicat-| there will be a test case made, covering 
ing. He told of testimony that such legis- | mortgages and assignments of mortgages 
lation would result in satisfying 60 per| made and executed and delivered outside 
It of the State, but which cover Florida real 
would promote temperance and enforce- | estate, and this matter will probably get 
| before the Supreme Court within the next 








Influenza Cases 
And Measles Are 


More Prevalent 


Various Communicable 
Diseases in Month Given) 
By Public Health Service 


A “sharp” increase in the prevalence of 


Jan. 31 to Feb. 27, as compared to that 


by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice in a statement on the current preva-! 
lence of communicable diseases in the 
United States. A 40 per cent increase in 
the incidence of measles also is noted in 
the statement, which appears in the latest 
issue of “Public Health Reports.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

The prevalence of certain important 
communicable diseases, as indicated by 
weekly telegraphic reports from State} 
health departments to the Public Health | 
Service, is summarized in this report. 
The underlying statistical data are pub- 
lished weekly in the Public Health Re- 
ports, under the section entiled “Preva- 
lence of Disease.” 


Influenza Cases Increase 


Influenza.—There was a sharp increase 
of influenza cases from 6,909 cases re- 
ported for the 4-week period ended Jan. | 
30 to 25,207 for the current period. All 
regions showed very significant increases | 
except the New England and Middle At- 
lantic, where the incidence very closely 
approximated the incidence for the pre- 
ceding 4-week period. 

For the country as a whole the influenza 
incidence for the current period, although 
showing considerable increase, which may 
be expected at this season, was still about 
40 per cent below the incidence for the 
same period last year and almost 60 per 
cent lower than in 1929. The disease 
was, however, more than twice as preva- 
lent as for the corresponding period of 
| 1930—a more nearly normal year. The} 
‘disease was unusually prevalent in the 
West North Central and Mountain and 
Pacific areas. 

In the former area 2,280 cases were 
reported for the current period, as com- 
pared with 1,102, 218, and 1,455 for the 
;same period in 1931, 1930, and 1929, re- 
spectively; and in the latter area, 9,719 





{cases were reported as compared with | 


in the years 1931, 
1930, and 1929, respectively. 

Poliomyelitis Declines 
Poliomyelitis—The incidence of polio- 
| myelitis showed a very slow decline, drop- 
|}ping from 156 cases for the preceding 
|4-week period to 130 for the current pe- 
riod. For this same period in 1931, 1930, 
and 1929 there were 96, 79, and 68 cases, 
respectively, making the incidence this 
year the highest in the four years. 

A comparison of geographic areas shows 
that in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States the number of cases this 


| 687, and 1,505 
| 


| Subcommittee chairman. 


‘at an executive meeting, agreed to hold! 


|N. Y., announced orally on March 25. His 


Prohibition Bills 
To Be Considered 


Senate and House Committees 
To Hold Hearings in April 
On Group of Measures 


Gold Circulation 
Said to Be Ample 
For Trade Needs 


Stimulation of Its Use Is 
Needed to Revive Business 
Prof. E. W. Kemmerer 
States at Silver Hearing 


A= BILLS and joint resolutions re-| 

lating to the Eighteenth Amendment | 
and the National Prohibition Act are to 
be considered by a subcommittee of the | 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary at 
hearings that will start April 14, accord- 
ing to an oral announcement March 25 oe eee 
by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | (Continued from Page 1.1 
= = changes in value of commodities. 
- ‘ ;Mr. Leon asked as to the effect of the 
The House Judiciary Committee, No. ig | ottering of large quantities of silver in 

; é D exchange for gold, as in the case when 

a hearing, April 6, on the Celler bill (H. | India went on a gold basis, resulting in 
R. 10524), to remove present restrictions heavy exchanges of silver for gold. 
governing the issuance by physicians of| Dr. Kemmerer said he did not believe 
prescriptions for medicinal liquor, Rep-| such exchanges were a material factor in 
resentative Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, | the price situation and maldistribution of 
gold, and that many other important face 
tors enter into the situation. An effort 
to reduce the 247,000,000 ounces of silver 
holdings of the Indian Government ‘to 
73,000,000 ounces in a 10-year period, he 
pointed out, resulted in an increase of 
about 50 per cent instead in India’s silver 
holdings, 

Advantages and Disadvantages 


_ Neither gold nor silver has been stable 
in purchasing power, he asserted, both 
fluctuating widely, sometimes together 
and sometimes in opposite direction. 
During some periods, gold was more stable 
than silver, and during others, the re- 
verse was the case, he said. 

Bimetallism, he said, would have “been 
jhelpful in periods when one metal was 
|}going up and the other down, but harm- 
ful when both were declining. 

The supply of gold has risen 127 per 
cent in the period 1913-1931, Dr. Keme 
jmerer said. Gold production has in- 
creased since 1895 more rapidly than busi- 
bill, Representative Celler said: | ness has expanded, he declared, and there 

Hearings have been set for April 6 at|iS no evidence of a scarcity of the metal. 
10 a. m. on the Celler bill to remove all| Should any such scarcity, develop in the 
restrictions on doctors in prescribing me-| future, he said, it will come gradually 
dicinal liquor. Requests will be made for|@Nd not suddenly. Gold stocks are now 7 
the appearance of enforcement officials for| Per cent larger than two years ago, he 
expression of their views on this impor-| Said. 
tant matter. 

The Wickersham Commission recom- 


bill, Mr. Celler explained, complies with 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and| 
Observance, 

Four joint resolutions relating to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and concerning 
repeal, modification or referendum have| 
been turned over to the Senate subcom-| 
mittee by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, while 10 bills dealing with 
various phases of prohibition and amend- 
atory of ‘he National Prohibition Act will 
be considered. The joint resolutions are 
numbered 31, 84, 90 and 128. The num- 
bers of the Senate bills before the subcom- 
mittee are 308, 309, 310, 314, 422, 423, 2415, 
2462, 2478 and 3090. 

Senator Blaine explained that announce- 
ment of the hearings was made in advance 
because of requests that at least two weeks’ 
notice be given for some of the interested 
parties to prepare arguments. 

In a prepared statement explaining his 





Business Depression Psychologic 
The business depression is largely psy= 
mended: | chological, Dr. Kemmerer said, although 

1. Removal of the causes of irritation|there are other important factors in it. 
and resentment on the part of the medical) “The people went on a great specula- 
profession by: | tive ‘jag,’ without any rhyme or reason,” 

(a) ‘Doing away with the statutory fix-|he said, “and they had to get over it. 
ing of the amount which may be pre-|Now—if I may change my metaphor— 
scribed and the number of prescriptions; |they have a terrific case of shellshock. 
) Abolition of the requirement of;They have had a terrific psychological 
specifying the ailment for which liquor is|Shock. They went to one extreme, and 
prescribed upon a blank to go into the now they have gone to the other and are 
public files; | very pessimistic.” 


(c) Leaving as much as possible to regu- ains 
lations rather than fixing details by state| ee 


(b) 


ute. Dr. Kemmerer declared there is a “sure 
The Celler bill _| prising regularity” in the increase in world 
mendations. embodies these recom-| production of basic commodities, the in- 


| crease being about 3 per cent a year. There 
are brief divergences from the trend in 
times of great distrubance, he pointed out, 
“but the world swings back to the normal 
in a remarkable way.” 

While this rate of increase has been 


The American Medical Association is 
heartily in favor of this legislation. Their 


officials will appear to give favorable testi-| 
mony. 








year was 2.4 times the number for the 
same period last year; in the East North 
|Central group the number of cases was 
| 1.8 times the number last year; and in 
the South Atlantic group the number was 
11.6 times last year’s figure. In the West 
| North Central group the number of cases 
|/was 5 for the current period against 12 
|last year, and in the South Central and 
|Mountain and Pacific groups the number 
very nearly approximated last year’s fig- 
ure for the corresponding period. 

Typhoid fever.—For the 4-week period 
ended February 27 the number of cases of 
typhoid fever was 794, as compared with 
580, 650, and 512 for the same period in the 
| years 1931, 1930, and 1929, respectively. A 
| low incidence, however, was still main- 
tained in the West North Central and 
Mountain and Pacific areas, the number of 
cases in those areas being the lowest in 
four years. 
Central, South Atlantic and. East North 
Central areas reported the highest num- 
ber of cases in four years. In the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States the 
incidence was not far from the average of 
the three preceding years. 


Scarlet Fever Unchanged 
Scarlet fever—For the country 
whole the number of cases of scarlet fever 
(23,442) reported during the four weeks 
ended Feb. 27 was approximately the same 
as that reported for the corresponding 
period last year. The incidence also com- 


pared very favorably with the incidence in | 


| 1930 and 1929, the number of cases for the 
current period being but little in excess of 
the number reported for the same period 
in either of those years. 

A comparison of geographic areas shows 
that the disease was less prevalent during 
the curren period than at the same time 


last year in all areas except the New Eng- | 


land and Middle Atlantic. In those groups 
of States the number of cases (12,117) was 
1.4 times the number reported for the same 
period last year and was the highest num- 
ber reported for the corresponding period 
in four years. 
with last year in the other regions ranged 


from 10 per cent in the South Central | 


groups to 43 per cent in the West North 
Central group. 

Smallpox.—The number of cases of 
smallpox reported for the current period 


reported for the preceding four-week pe- 
riod—a decline somewhat greater than 
would ordinarily be expected during this 
period. All regions except the South At- 
lantic shared in the lower incidence. 
Number of Cases by Sections 
North Carolina reported 16 cases for 
the current period, as compared with 7 
for the preceding period, which seemed 
responsible for a slight increase in that 
group. In the New England and Middle 


disease still remained unusually prevalent 
in Vermont and Connecticut. 


of the country, except the New England 


four years. 


period in the three preceding yeais. 


with 588, 1,011, 
sponding period in the years 1931, 1930 


Diphtheria Cases Fewer 


| Diphtheria—There were 5,139 cases of 
| diphtheria reported for the current four- 
| week period, approximately 1,600 less than 
|in the preceding period. All areas shared 
A comparison 
| with previous years shows that for the 
|reporting area the number of cases was 
| still about 13 per cent in excess of last 


|& the lowered incidence. 


| year’s figure. The number was, however 


{considerably lower than for the corre-| 
Only 
in the North Central group was the dis- 
ease less prevalent during the current pe- 


|sponding period in 1930 and 1929. 


riod than at the same time last year. 


Measles.—The incidence of measles in-/ years, 


4 


On the other hand, the South | 


as a) 


The decreases as compared | 


Atlantic region Massachusetts reported a 
drop from 40 cases during the preceding 
week to 3 for the current week, but the 


In relation to previous years all sections 


and Middle Atlantic States, maintained 
the lowest level that has been reached in 
The unusual appearance of 
smallpox in several States in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic sections has 
kept the incidence in that group consid- 
erably above that of the corresponding 


Meningococcus meningitis ——The number 
of cases of meningococcus meningitis con- | 
tinued to be the lowest in four years. For 
the four-week period ended Feb. 27 the! 
number of cases totaled 327, as compared 
and 938 for the corre- 


and 1928, respectively. The low incidence 
was very general, the decreases ranging 
in the various geographic areas from 25 
per cent in the East North Central group 
to 60 per cent in the South Atlantic group. 


Panama to Permit 
Shipments of Liquor 


going on steadily, he said, the use of gold 
| has been made more efficient while the 
supply has been increasing faster than 
the physical productiveness of the world. 

The use of checks and currency instead 
of gold for hand-to-hand transactions, 
while the gold is kept stored as a bank 
reserve, is an example of this efficiency, he 
declared, and this system has lengthened 
the life of gold coins by 40 to 45 times 
their life in active turn-over. 


Turn-over of Money 

Comparing widely varying rates of turne 
over of money at various times, Dr. Keme 
merer pointed out that the difficulty now 
is in the slow turn-over. Business now 
is about 40 per cent less than in 1929, he 
said, and is being conducted with prices 
35 per cent lower and with 17 per cent 
more money in circulation. 

The money “simply isn’t moving now,” 
he said, although there is no evidence of 
a shortage of gold. “Money does its work 
by changing hands,” he said, “but if 
confidence is destroyed, people stop the 
turn-over or slow it down.” 

“The answer to the problem is not te 
pa a. money into circulation, bee 
0 ause there is 
peat ot fine Ri sat | puch, ho mong Re mid vere 

8 cable | body is scared. Everything a man bi 
or attach to the transit of alcoholic liq- | goes j ' Sans we 
wors across the Canal Zone from one |" Asked what would haseen it Baa 

; Jvepublic of Panama to an-/000 of currency wer int nd used 
other point"in the Republic of Panama|to pay the ve ane’ bouus, ee ee 
— nee under seal and accompanied | ceeee anda that such leawen Social Biman 
pr issued by the Panaman | zation of the worst kind, one of the worst 
| S. ; ings that you could do, : ~ 
ee provisions of the convention in-| ried far enough, it would fence the Wotten 
c " € transit of liquors from the termi-| States off the gold standard.” 
Sanne the Panama Canal to the| It would intensify the pessimism in 
— = zaname or Colon or from the | financial circles, he said, would drive out 

S of Panama or Colon to the termi- | gold, and tend to make conditions worse 
na ports of the Canal when the liquors | when confidence is the great need 
are intended for exportation, or for any Dr. Kemmerer said he had tried to de« 
om in the Republic of Panama to an- velop an index figure to measure confie 
ioe teen ee ee territory or | Oats. including in it trends of business 
| The convention provides that it will fitties, and’ he had found tet teamaie 


, bilities, and he had found that 
enter into force on the date of the ex-| of deposits varies in close relation ts tas 
| index figure. 


Valuable as Expedient 
| Dr. Kemmerer said he considered thd 
| Glass-Steagall act permitting Federal ree 
; Serve note issues against United States 
| bonds is a good temporary measure to 
Satem, Orec., March 25. | 2id in restoring confidence, but it should 
| Income of joint stock land banks is not | not be permanent. It is similar to wars 
| subject to the Oregon excise tax, the At- time financing and savors of “lifting youre 
|torney General of that State has ruled. |S¢!f by your boot straps,” he said, but its 
The income of a national bank is subject | immediate effects will be good. 
to that tax although derived in part from|, Questioned as to the effect of Governe 
a joint stock land bank, the opinion ruled. | ment silver stocks on the value of silver 
First National Bank of Chicago v. U. 8. certificates, Dr. Kemmerer said he thinks 
283 U. 8. 142, was cited as controlling. | the certificate value is maintained by the 

“It is my opinion,” the Attorney General | Government guarantee, but that the silver 
said, “that the decision of the Supreme | S*©CkS perform absolutely no monetary 
Court of the United States in the case re- function. Wide changes in silver values 
ferred to applies with equal force to the | 22V¢ had no effect on the confidence in 
Oregon Excise Tax Act of 1929. as Silver certificates, he pointed out. 
amended, and that under the provisions Returning to the question of businesg 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, as °°itions, Dr. Kemmerer commented: 
amended, and construed by the court in|! ‘Security issues sell in two years from 
said case, the income of joint stock land price levels in 1929 which, in a few years, 
banks’is not subject to the said Oregon | will appear fantasite, to low levels which 
Excise Tax Act, except under the cir- | 210 will appear fantastic.” 
cumstances involved in the case of First | ” 
National Bank v. United States, in aaon | tary field,” Dr. Kemmerer said. “Its fus 
it will be noted that the tax was not re-| ture is in industria! uses.” 
quired to be paid by the joint stock land He declared that establishment of a 
bank, but the income of the National | P@tity between gold and silver would nec- 
Bank was held to be taxable, although dc- | essarily be by international action, and 
rived in part from a joint stock land | Such & measure would deal a blow to 
bank.” business from which it would be slow te 
eee _ | recover. 

The ratio would have to be far above 
16 to 1, he said, the actual value ratiq 
recently having been as high as 80 to 1. 
mee to : ae the nigh wourty prices of 1929 
rrent | a e extremely low prices 
figure (38,393) very closely approximated | appear Sultaeiian’ abuata = eae = 
the average incidence for preceding years. Kemmerer said in discussing busines 
The New England and Middle Atlantic | conditions. 
States continued to report the highest | a 
incidence of measles in four years. The | : 
number of cases in the North Central and) Name of Industrial Group 

out antic regions showed a drop of ® 
| approximately 50 per cent from last Seis | Changed in Massachusettq 
figure, and in the South Central States 

Boston, Mass., March 25, 


the number of cases (793) was only 20 per | 
cent of the incidence for the same period| Governor Joseph B. Ely has allowed ta 
last year. become law without his signature a bill 
Mortality, all causes —The average mor-| changing the name of the Massachusetts 
tality rate from all causes in large cities,| Industrial Commission to that of th@ 
,/@S reported by the Bureau of the Census,| Massachusetts Industria! and Develope 
was the same for the current period as| ment Commission. It is the first measur@ 
for the preceding four-week period, viz, passed by this year’s Legislature thus fal 
12.3 per 1,000 population (annual basis).| that has not received the approval of the 
In relation to recent years the current| Governor. The five-day period a 
| mortality was the lowest recorded in seven | for him to approve or veto the bill has ex 
! pired, ‘ 
\ : 


Convention Requires Certificate 
Accompany Beverages 


Intoxicating beverages’ properly sealed 
and accompanied by ove certificates 
may be transported acréss the American 
controlled Panama Canal Zone from one 
part of the Republic of Panama to an- 
other, under the provision of a conven- 
tion signed by the American Minister and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Pan- 
ama on March 14, the Department of 
State announced March 25. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

On March 14, 1932, a convention was | 
signed at the City of Panama by the 
American Minister to Panama and the 
| Minister for Foreign Affairs of Panama 
adding a new article to the convention 
| between the United States and Panama 
for the prevention of smuggling of intoxi- 
cating liquors, signed June 6, 1924. 





change of its ratification. 








Oregon Rules on Taxing 


| Of Joint Stock Land Banks 





creased about 40 per cent during the cur- 
rent four-week period over the preceding | 
period. All regions contributed to this | 
» expected seasonal increase. 


“I see no hope for silver in the mone« : 
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Recovery Denied Pledge Given by National Bank 'Pissent Is Filed « CURRENT LAW » fe Corporation Held 
5 | 


For Accident of | Of Its Assets Is Held Unlawful Jy THhinois Rulin Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts——| Not Taxable for 


Airplane ¢ arrier Power to So Secure Private Deposits Declared On Trial by Jury a paste aan Gen epeaes We seek. Wena ln ee te ee reer Exchange of Stoek 


° e seats provided by the management behind third base and outside the foul live, on 
Not Implied in Statutes 


his inability to find a seat in the grand stand for which he had purchased a ticket, . 
assumed the risk of injury from foul balls as a matter of law. H 
s e Brisson v. Minneapolis Baseball and Athletic Assn.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28742, r i 
Transport Company Is Not PHILADELPHIA, Pa, | 147; First National Barfk in St. Louis v. State Consent of Prosecutor H Id March 18, 1932. Cou t olds That Profit ™ 


® : “| of Missouri, 263 U. 8. 640. Not to Be Essential to Transfer to Only Holder 
Responsible for Failure wll os oo —_ a ae, al als toons a bs Maar to Ge : CRIMINAL LAW—Evidence—Prejudicial testimony of codefendant—Cross-examina- y : 
Of Motor to Function, : “NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION, nate national banks a; “depositories of pub- Waiver by the Accused of | tion— Of Its Stock Is Nonexistent 


lic money” but provided that he “shall re- . ae Where 1 of 18 defendants being prosecuted for conspiracy to violate the National 
Court Rules GeorceE H. aanrt, RECEIVER, ETC, eaeactae aesariey r Mine Sonten ox ‘Gnitea Hearing Before J ury Prohibition Act took the stand in his own behalf and in the course of his testimony And Illusory 
——— Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.| states bonds and otherwise, for the safe olaieretetaes made statements prejudicial to three of his codefendants, the codefendants were —_—_— 
Boston, MAss. No. 4675. keeping and prompt payment of the public A dissenting opinion has been filed not entitled to an instruction charging the jury to disregard such statements; the PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
w , Appeal from the District Court of the | money deposited with them. in the Illinois Supreme Court in the | codefendants had a right to cross-examine the witness. CoMMONWEALTH IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
Watren_ Wiison United States for the Western District) 1.5 next act authorizing national banks to| °28¢ of People of the State of Illinois Brown et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6542, March 14, 1932. v. 
Cotonzat AR Taansront, Inc. of Pennsylvania. pledge assets to secure deposits was in 1910}  Scornavache, involving the waiver COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. | Before Davis, Circuit Judge, and DICKIN-/| when Congress passed the Postal Savings Act} of trial by jury. The opinion was PHYSICIANS—Regulation of practice—Constitutionality of Practice Act—Inter- | Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 


hich itted deposits of postal savings i 
Appeal from the Appellate Division of the| SON and Avis, District Judges. Thich permitted seposrovided’ that the aa.| written by Mr. Justice DeYoung and | ference with religious freedom— No. 4639. 


concurred in by Mr. Justice Dunn and The enforcement of a Washington statute prohibiting the practice of medicine | Petition for review from the Board of 
Municipal Court of the City of Boston. Opinion of the Court ministrative officers “shall take from such ; Pp g Pp 
3. D. Geamam and G. B. Rirrensexc for March 10, 1932 banks” security to insure the safety and| Mr. Justice Duncan. (The gr rtp without a certificate from the Board of State Medical Examiners as to a person |. Tax Appeals. ae 
the plaintiff; J. J. Mutcany (M. K. prompt payment of such deposits. opinion was published in The United | who had a certificate of appointment to teach from a church organization, under | Before Woottey and Davis, Circuit Judges, 
Daas ; Davis, Circuit Judge.—This is an appeal; In 1916 the National Banking Act (section; States Daily in the issue of Feb. 5, i hich the heali: f the sick t of the church k | and JoHNSON, District Judge. 
CamPsBELL with him), for the defendant.| trom a decree of the District Court holding| 50) was amended so as to authorize the! 7932) ‘The dissenting opinion follows the doctrines of whic e healing e sick was a part of the church work, was i 
Opinion of the Court that it was against public policy for a na-/ Comptroller of the Currency to permit the de-| full text: not in violation of a provision of thé Washington Constitution guaranteeing religious Opinion of the Court 
March 14, 1932 tional bank to pledge its assets to secure the| posit of money by receivers of insolvent na- . freedom. March 17, 1932 
vai . deposits of a private depositor. tional banks in State or national banks, but; Mr. Justice DeYoune™dissenting.—The rea- Stat Washinot Verbon: Wash. S Ct., No. 23387, March 9, 1932 
et On Feb. 23, 1928, the Baltimore & Ohio} provided that they should require the de-| sons assigned by the majority of the court for ate of Washington v. Verbon; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. s March 9, . Davis, Circuit Judge.—This petition for re- 
aos le Ses ourunian *¢_| Railroad Company, hereinafter called the/| posit of “United States bonds or other satis-| its conclusion that the prosecution in a crim!- view concerns income and excess profits taxes 
fects worn by. and on the person of, the “railroad,” had on deposit in the First Na-| factory securities’ for the safe keeping and/| nal case may insist upon a trial by jury not- 2 3 2 : 4 ¥ for the year 1920. The extraordinary situa- 
: ; tional Bank of Connellsville, 2a., $30,593.39.| prompt payment of such deposits. withstanding the fact that the defendant has D p bl 4 d F il Te t in Th | tion here arises out. of the relation of the 
Plaintiff at the time of the accident herein-| 6) that day an agreement was entered into|" Again in 1930, section 45 of the National| deliberately and understandingly waived his ecisions Fudlisneda in Fu xt it is issue taxpayer to the estate Gfe. Aa 
after described. The case comes before this| petween the bank and the railroad whereby | Ranking Act was amended by the addition of| constitutional right to such a trial are the / Th 1012, Mr. Widener: decicine ts) guace en 
— ae sense! jd a eo er j 7 the bank agreed to deposit, and thereafter|the following: “Any association may, upon | following: (1) Trial by jury for centuries has| BANKS—National banks—Powers—Pledge of assets to secure private deposits— Hen on his fortune to insure a eninernant 
eg ofthe City  telton dise did deposit, certain of its bonds ageregatins | the deposit with it of public ee <. &| been the established mode of trial in oa A national.bank does not have the power to pledge its assets to secure private |to the Widener Memorial School for Crip- 
missing the report 5K Fuse, te oe. “truaeae 30 aaoune cae “tor Tee sate Lene ana prompt by the jury “Pelee Sedan go “equires| deposits; the power to so do is not implied under section 5136 of the Revised Statutes | Pled Children which was his favored charity, 
s « An , “” | 8 - cage 4 
The plaintiff testified that he was a pas-|the deposits which the railroad then had in| payment of the money so deposited, of the/that. ‘in the absence of statutory permission,| of the United States which empowers national banks to exercise “such incidental | except those of Pennsylvania corporaions, 
senger for hire in a tri-motored plane, one|the bank and any additional sums which it| same kind as is authorized by the law of the/ there can be no substitution, solely at the) powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking.”—Baltimore and |to the taxpayer, Commonwealth Improve- 
of the airships of the defendant, on June 5,| might in the future deposit therein. State in which such association is located in| election of the person accused, of a trial : ment Company, a Pennsylvania corporation, 
1929, which was scheduled to leave the Boston| On March 28, 1928, the First National| the case of other banking institutions in the; by the court for a trial by jury, and (3) Ohio Railroad Co. et al. v. Smith, Receiver, etc. (C. C. A. 3.)—7 U. S. Daily, 160, | Whose charter he had purchased Yor this 
sirport at 1:30 p. m.; that prior to embark-|pank assigned and transferred substantially | State.” | the recognition by courts everywhere for a| March 26, 1932. purpose. In return, the taxpayer issued and 
es “ me iene he had Soe: en ie of its assets, including its soourstine, with These acts, together with three other acta | considerable period that the trial of a erimi- transferred to Mr. {Widener all of its stgok 
whic. S signature was affixed and whic e Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., to the Citizens | —one in 1911 regarding the deposit of Indian/ nal case means a trial by jury and the public ae —De. | an nds, aggregating a par value oO ~ 
ton@ined the following terms: ik of ‘Connelisvilie’ which assumed and| moneys: one in 1917 with regard to the de-| interest in the preservation of the instru-| AERONAUTICS—Liability of private carrier—Injuries to airplane passenger—De- | 000 000. 
“1. ‘That the company is @ private carrier.|agreed to pay and discharge all the liabilities| posit of moneys received from the sale of| mentalities of Government have given the| gree of care required of private carriers— ; | Mr. Widener executed a deed of trust, and 
2. That this passage reservation is personal| and obligations of the bank. United States bonds, and one in 1918 pro-| State the right to object to a trial by the A passenger for hire of a private airplane carrier was not entitled to recover from | delivered to the trustee $4,000,000 of the 
and individual and is not transferable, 3.; The amount on deposit in the Citizens Bank | yiding for the deposit of certain Indian funds/ court upon the waiver of a jury trial by the 


a Pp : | taxpayer’s bonds to be held as a perpetual 
That the company reserves the right to can-|on July 30, 1930, to the credit of the railroad| in banks to be designated by the Secretary | person accused. the carrier the damages sustained in the State of Massachusetts when the airplane, | engowment for the charity. Mr. Widener died 


cel the carriage privilege represented by this! was $40,000. On that day, ‘the railroad de-|of the Interior—permit the deposit of public| It appears therefore that no attempt is| Within a few seconds after leaving the ground, made a nose dive into water as the | three years thereafter, and as a consequence 
reservation in ite ahestube Tiecretion, cubiest Suissa $2,915.83 with the Citizens Bank which | money in cational banks, but in each case| made to sustain the announced construction| result of the failure of one of the motors to function, where there was evidence that - a oe ee Mee a —_ 
only to the return to the holder of the de-| drew its draft on the First National Bank of/| require the funds to be secured. of the Constitution by recourse to any of its the pilot, on the compfetion of a trip on the same day, had turned the airplane foe ee aoe en eee og = 
Besit oF, payment, made on account of the} Pittsburgh. a correspondent, for, thet amu ot ae on then Cee to inspectors, had received the airplane from the inspectors a few moments | cent tans to an State other than, Penn- 
same. * * * 6. That the holder volun-| to the order of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. A national bank has only the power ex-| therefrom. Indeed, it is conceded in the opin-| Over to spe , Pp . y State o 


tarily assumes the ordinary risks of air trans-| The draft was mailed to the Bank of Pitts-| pressly given to it and such incidental powers | ion that a jury trial is not an integral and in-| before he took off, and had tested the motors before leaving the ground and had | S¥!vania. “erage 
. ne Ctpuinks that = 7 burgh, x A. with instructions - —_— > as are necessary to carry on the business of streaesanatite, =o ue te duane ade Pap found them in good working order, and where the court found on such evidence | ike 'ee. Mn ioe ae sie 

a no respons: e save or S own) the cre 0} e raiir ’ . e ’ » - | er r. ener’s death, e ca al struc- 
heglect of duty. 7. The holder hereof has| presented for payment the following day, July oat, Eee acentia phateree none of these | Dloyed: that ‘the Constitution does not con-| that the carrier was not negligent in the management or operation of the airplane; | ,..%2'tr the taxpaver was reduced to $2,000,000 
Tread and accepted the foregoing conditions| 31, 1930, the Citizens Bank was declared t0| nower to pledge assets to secure private de-| fer upon the State the right to a trial by| the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur was not applicable; the degree of care with which | in stock, and $4,000,000 of debentures, the 
of passage;” that he had been a passenger| be insolvent by the Comptroller of the Cur-| posits, ie Congress had intended to give|Jury in a criminal case; that the right to| the private carrier was chargeable in the exercise of its duty to the passengers, | latter being the same deposited with the trus- 
on this line from Boston to New York sev-|rency and the bank closed. Shortly there-| sich power to national banks, it would have| Such a trial guaranteed by the Constitution 


. |tee for the charity. The remainder of the 
eral times previous to this. after the draft was presented to the First| expressly indicated such intention. The facg| ‘8 preserved as a right of the person accused although commensurate with the nature of the instrument employed, was measur~ | stock and bonds was cancelled and destroyed. 
SS National Bank of Pittsburgh for payment, but | that it did authorize national banks to pledge | 8nd that he may waive that right. These con-| ably less than that which the law imposes on a common carrier; in the absence | The reduction of the capital structure was 


it wi refused. When the Citizens Bank cessions, it seems to me, are fatal to the i negligence and due care | effected by transferring from the taxpayer to 
He further testified that after he had en- closed, «the amount due the railroad was | thelr SS .' on ata _ ee conclusion of the opinion. of a statute providing otherwise, the ordinary rules of neglig k led f |the trustee of the Widener estate securities 
tered the plane and while it taxied on the | $42,915.83 which incluted the amount of the| ¥as.® ent as enone o> ave ont e+ were applicable; the court held that there is at present no common knowledge Of | equal in value to the stock and bonds can- 

"- to sad = eS ge 4 —s draft. A receiver was immediately placed in| ower in the case of private deposits. Section 9 of the bill of rights of our State| Which the court can take cognizance concerning the customs or usual practices of | celled, any difference in value being entered 
e ring wing motor backfir and em charge of the closed C'tizens Bank. On Sept. 


- | Consti r i - ration, inspection or repair of their airplanes.— |0n the books of each. 

clouds of smoke: that when the pilot “revved” | $8 1930 the fallveed arew ite two checks upon | ,, The,reports of the Senate and House Com. | Constitution provides: in all criminal prose-| air transport companies as to operation, inspec . spity 160, |.Among the stocks transferred to the tax- 
-| th ; mittees, on the amendment of 1 o tne sed shall have the right} wilson v. Colonial Air Transport, Inc. (Mass, Sup. Jud. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 160, in 1912 225,000 sh f the Brit- 

the motor it was apparent to him (the wit-/ the Citizens Bank, one for $40,000 and the| panking Act, show that Congress intended to| to appear and defend in person and by coun- ’ payer in were 225,000 shares of the Br 
ness) that the right wing motor did not re-| other for $2,915.83 and presented them to the| Geny that power to national banks in the|sel, to demand the nature and cause of the March 26, 1932. ish-American Tobacco Company, having on 
volve at the same speed as the others; that! receiver for payment, but he refused to pay. case Of. private deposits: accusation and to have a copy thereof, to meet Seniiagiinilis March 1, 1913, a value of $5,315,625, or $23.625 
a few seconds after leaving the ground the +++ “In Geate nesort “No. 67, Tist Cong. | the witnesses face to face, and to have proc- - per share. In 1919, the British-American To- 
tide of the plane “upped: that ne epsereed | 08. Jan. 13, 1931, the railroad requested | 2nd Sess., the committee based’ its favorable | ess to compel the attendance of witnesses in Federal Taxation ae ake tale ee ae cea a 

Y urgh, N. A., to sell at the S alf, and a speedy public trial by an 7 g ; 
the pilot making frantic efforts to right the | The Bank of Fittaburgh. Mine securities de-| rePOrt Upon e letter froming in ‘part es {impartial jury of the county or district in| GAIN OR LOSS—Realization of gain or loss—Transactions between corporation and | {0" every three shares held by a stockholder. 
eee eet teen it made a nese | Posited with it as was necessary to pay the| follows: ‘The United ‘States district court | Which the offense is alleged to have been! s+ occholde A PE ee 
* ; r, Jan. 16, is committed.” rs— . | , hased iS, te 
Sn iter pat etek ho nae cam, | the Tel, ‘the receiver Aled c bill im equity tn the Seka Sina te hlcin to ean: Gee ae taf bil of rights operates as a limitation upon| — ‘The paper profit realized by a corporation upon an exchange of securities with its | _ In 1920, it was deemed advisable to sub- 

. s @ powers o e Gover n 5 F i i eo 
plaintiff also testified as to the value of the earn “kcal the vatizend, on deteniamt pose =. - — fre : . aw ey from’ encroachment tne soeereainnd Gnd de. sole stockholder held not to result in taxable gain, under the ee ia ener estate for the $4,000,000 of debentures 
Personal property that was damaged in this | Purgh. NA. une ‘Of pittsburgh, N. A. which | Sccms to be to the effect that ts to secure |clared rights of the citizen. (Hurtado v.| Volved; in substance the corporation was a mere agent of the stockholder, and the | of the taxpayer which were held in trust fog 
accident. had not yet acid the securities, was threaten- ® depeult unless Pnortasn by law so to do, | California, 110 U. S. 516). The specific guar-| law is interested in income from which an economic benefit may be realized; here = ae. a eae = ah ned 
The defendant offered and the trial judge | ing to do so and prayed for a restraining order! ‘The national banks of this State have — State. ee tee ehe ton 9 are not made! the profit was illusory and nonexistent and was made possible only because the | Sutstending debentures of the taxpayer. 

~~ re. —. Sameetny pilot's oo be against it. Answer was mies aaa tap onee = pledged with the State and the various sub- | jiminal offense. The euaenane ef the Gon-| regulations were changed some two years after the transaction Commonwealth And, thus, came about the unusual situa- 
©| heard on a stipulation of facts. e court/ divisions thereof millions of dollars in Gov- | stituti i Cc issi (GC. C. A. 3.) —7 U.S. Daily, 160, March 26, 1932. | tion which brings us to the issue in this 
bystander testified that when the plane took | entered a decree enjoining The Bank of Pitts-| ernment and other bonds as security for ution were intent upon preserving these} Improvement Co. v. Commissioner. CLA. 3. — 3 c , . ; | ote “Wie aoccuthen at the WeSaaaaecntae 
of it went up normally, although in a few| burgh, N. A., from selling or disposing of the) public deposits. They are anxious to be he for the protection of the {mi viQ ia) | | owned the entire interest in the taxpayer, and 
seconds it made the dip referred to in the| securities deposited with it other than by de-| permitted to do so, and we are willing that |82@ they declared them in unequivocal lan- completely dominated it. The following trans- 
laintiff’s testimony. The pilot testified to| livery of them to the receiver and directing they should Under the law as it now stands guage unhampered by any condition or re- | aaa eae arranged: The taxpayer trans- 
is handling of the machine, and, further, | jt to deliver to the receiver the securities free| we may be taking a chance in accepting a ae - interest of the State. 1e8 T | ferred 225,000 shares of the stock of the 
that he had piloted the same machine on &| from any pledge, right, title, interest or claim) such pledges from the national banks, and 5 oe t ee shat an accused person ecisions ° @ Oar fo} ax ppea s |British-American Tobacco Company ~to the 
vs trip that day from New York to| the bank or the railroad had to them. we should like to have the chance removed eye we aut ne consent of the Btate, waive trustees of the estate in consideration of the 
Minn te intgsstare andl received ts tack 6 | ohne taken to this court and the| by legislation in Congress which will specif- have @ copy of the sccustion ageinst him, estate surrendering the $4,000,000 of debenture 
sole question is whether or not the First Na-| ically authorize such pledges by national 's ; bonds of the taxpayer (being the same bonds 
few moments before he took off. He did not} tional Bank of Connellsv@le had power to none ” pee y to meet the presecution’s witnesses face to Promulgated March 25 formerty hala Pe ae enntae for charity) and 


F face, to have process to compel the attend- 500. 
testify that it was inspected; but did testify | pledge its property to secure the deposits of see amas Pp to 

: ; e of witnesses in his behalf and to have i is E. Tifft. Docket Nos., tually distributed within the taxable | certain other transactions totaling $1,287,500. 
that he turned it over to the inspectors as|the railroad: or, to state it generally, does a “From House Report No. 1657, Tist Cong. |@ speedy trial. All these rights are. enu- Charles Tifft, Lewis ff y 


Hence, the 225,000 shares of the British- 
was his custam and that it was the custom i 42341 ear to the beneficiaries or not. Wil- . p : 
of the inspectors to inspect. The inspectors i. on "Geun “cu ae 2d Sess., it appears that the committee re- | Merated in the same section of the Consti- 31029, 31030, 33464, 33465, 42340, ° y American Tobacco Company were exchanged 


“ 1 B. T. A. 491; Estate 5,287,500 0 h 

rted favorably upon the bill (8. 486) be- | tution as the right to a trial by jury. 45957, 45958. liam E. Scripps, , . | for, $5,287,500 or $23.50 per shares. 

—, ae testined that ‘his sian rn it hes no expvess power and if cause of @ request’ from the Acting aecre- If an accused person may waive, despite Upon the record, held, petitioners’ of Henry Mayer, 16 B. T. A. 1164; In its income tax return for 1920, the tax- 
motor went dead a few seconds after .Jeav-| it has any implied power it must be found in| try of the Treasury reading in part as fol- onion, by the State, the other constitu-| wives owned a one-fourth interest | Willcuts v. Ordway, 19 Fed. (2d) 917. payer  Stobeond ™ se b= eres sisans tee 
ing the ground at an altitude of 10 feet;| paragraph seven of section 5136 of the Revised aa ‘While the some of the, Comptroller be ge po gy a leaceien. tunes each in the brokerage business con- (2) Petitioner is not entitlec to de- oan Oe chaves’ sath the asnoicit ae $5 287.500 
that the reason that one motor was “revving” | Statutes of the United States which reads) Do iit “HNeGMEy sonal banke have the right |!8 No reason for placing his waiver of the| ducted by their husbands and that duct depletion on a discovery basis |tealized by the exchange with the Widener 
a, ae tos ae pik vena To exercise by its board of di-| %,Sive Security for the safekeeping and right to a jury trial, in case of like objec-| respondent erred in determining that except as to one item stipulated to be | Estate. But the Commissioner of Internal 

even . 0 ercise iy - 


tion, upon a different basis. The power of may not base Revenue made the following adjustment in 
was because the plane was being steered in| rectors, or duly authorized officers or agents, | Prompt payment of public moneys of the |, person accused of a criminal offense to| Such interests owned by the wives were $1,743.07, because he y 


that manner by him; that on leaving the| subject to law. all such incidental powers | St#te ,0r political subdivision thereof de- | waive his right to a jury trial is conceded| taxable first to petitioners. | depletion on discovery value estab- 


Sadie 5 posited with such national banking associa- f h donee under a 
Bround both motors were “revving” at the| as shall be necessary to carry on the busi- . in the opinion. To declare, as the majority t of Lukes. lished before he, as 225,000 shares, Mar. 1, 1913, value.. $5,315.62 
Same rate; that he “revved” the motor 50| ness of banking: oF een al aaa tions, several recent decisions have thrown | aces, that the prosecution's consent is neces- Luke W. McCrory, Trustee, Estate of | $5,315,625.00 


seco i S prop- | 75,000 shares; ired i 
some doubt on this question with the result ; ’ : ket No. 32444. |~ trust deed, acquired oil and ga " ares; acquired on exercise 
Scconds he could ascertain’ whether anything| Cine Promissory notes. drafts, bills of | that in some States the State banks may ee ee een ee Se Pg ge of a trust con- erties from which the oil royalties | of stock rights for ....... oeaeoe 326,437.50 
Pench ha’ weak aaahed” oF y 7 3 exchange, and other evidences of debt: by | secure the public deposits, but the officers wi bles th St ea to ify. hi fe land ra- were received. Magdaline McKinney, 
‘was wrong; a e first teste e rig receiving deposits; by buying and selling | of the State are in doubt about depositing | POW", enables the tate to nullify his act] yeyed to a trustee oil lands, corpo) 300,000 shares 


; teeseeee 5,642.062.50 
wing engine, next the center engine, and last! exchange, coin, and bullion: by loanin and reduces his power to waive a jury trial and 16 B. T. A. 804; Darby-Lynde Co., 20) [| 7"., 
the left wing engine, trying each engine on| money - pecsinal axearite: ana le chtaine | With the national banks in the absence of |to a shadow. tion stocks, promissory notes, share ri 18.806875 


e , | B. T. A. 522, affirmed 51 Fed. (2d) 32. 225.000 shares 4,231 i 
each magneto and found each engine and| ing issuing and cireulating notes according any specific law by Congress on the sub +e other property with power to manage ‘ 566.88 


3 t. It would be extremely helpful, there- : 1 d sell, to in- (3) Petitioner is not entitled to treat ‘According to the determination of the 
each magneto were in good running order and| to the provisions of thi apter.” aoe The requirement of the prosecution's con-| *and control, to lease and sell, 
that they were in good running order at the - 2 a fore, if it is possible for your committee - e 


ws | se t's y st, and with duty to as capital gains, profits from bonuses |Commissioner, the exchange resulted in a 
time of the takeoff. “This was all the ma- oF 3 Seen Se. gee Che Sas om, ©. Se. is sought, ‘to. “be Justified in’ the ‘Opinion om Seen — and eee of received from the sale of oil leases | profit of $1,055,953.12, instead of the loss 
terial evidence relating to liability.” Power 1s thus given to conduct a banking P a charter of & ———- is the measure | 4), ground that the “thing guaranteed” to h th ee ie during the taxable year because peti- claimed by the taxpayer, and a deficiency in 

ee business and all incidental power necessary to| Of its powers anc the enumeration of those| ¢)¢ defendant “is not the right to waive a property sold each year thereatfte tioner had not held the lands for more income tax for 1920 of $294,388.42. The Board 
carry it on. First National Bank of Char-| Powers implies “:2 ~xclusion of all others not jury trial but the right to have such a trial.” certain beneficiaries. named in the oner of Tax Appeals sustained the Commissioner’s 
“At the close of the trial the plaintiff duly | lotte v. Exchange National Bank of Baltimore, | fairly incidenia!. All contracts made beyond] perire there can be the power to waive a jury| trust deed, after the payment of cer- than two yaers prior to the sales of | decision. 20 B. T. A. 1189. 
made the following requests: . 92 U. S. 122; Aldrich v. Chemical National| the scope of those powers are unlawful and|¢ria) the right to such a trial must exist in obligati ecified under the such leases. Under the 1924 Act, peti- Section 213 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918 
“1. That the testimony of Walter Wilson as| Bank. 176 U.S. 618. Implicit power must be| Void. and no action can be maintained upon} “ry. ‘framers of the Constitution were con-| ain obligations sp tioner could not add to his period of | Provides that gross income includes gains, 
to how the accident occurred constituted a| found if at all, in the words, “all such inci-|them in the courts. Central Transportation! .oineq with the essential richt out of which| title “Burdens and Obligations of the holdi the period of holding by the | P*0fts, and. income derived from dealings in 
case to which the doctrine res’ ipsa loquitur| dental powers as shall be necessary to carry | Co. v. Pullman's Car Co., 139 U. S. 24, 48. The the power to waive would arise. They took| ‘Trust,” held, it was mandatory on Ong, re. per yd property. Here, there has been an exchange 
applies. on the business of banking.” The final ques-| Pledging of the assets of a national bank to| cognizance of the existence of an accused| the trustee under the language of the settlors of the trust. William Kemp- of property resulting apparently in a large 
2, Upon the plaintiff having proved a case| tion comes to this: Is the power to pledge | Secure a private deposit is not fairly incidental person’s right to a jury trial and they safe- t deed t umulate sufficient ton Johnson, 17 B. T. A. 611, affirmed profit which would obviously be taxable. Sec- 
to ‘which the doctrine res ipsa loquitur ap-|a bank's property to secure private deposits | OF necessary to carry on the business of bank-|Pusrded that right by giving it a constitu.| {rust deed to acc : in 52 Fed. (2d) 727; Sydney Shoenberg, | tion 262 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
lied, the burden of proof then rested upon | necessary to cerry on the business of banking? | 19g. Such a contract is not only voidable but tional order and dignity. The power to waive funds, either out of income or pro- t al. 19 'B TA 399. firmed by the The taxpayer, itself, concedes that it and 
he defendant to rebut the legal inference| There is no evidence showing that it is| Wholly void and of no legal effect. follows the existence of the right and there| ceeds from the sale of property, to pay et al., - 2. A, , a y the estate are distinct beings in contemplation 
of negligence. necessary. On the other hand inference is The appellant contends that if the bank|;, no necessity of guaranteeing the right to these burdens and obligations, and the District Court of Appeals, par. 9002 of the law and subject to the burdens thereof. 
3. The evidence produced by the defendants | fairly reasonable, that. thousands of success-| did not have power to pledge its assets to - 6 


> : 7 C. C. H. But the taxpayer asks this court to deny the 
in no way explained how the- accident oc-| {ful banks have never exercised such power.| Secure the private deposit in question, the ane a jury trial. People v. Fisher, 340} trustee having in the taxable year 3 ee 3 tN Government's right to tax gains, profits, or 
curred. * * * It can not be concluded from the evidence | receiver can not compel the return of the|” 74 "is ‘said in the opinion that “There is, in accumulated out of income a sufficient Rialto Mining Corporation. Docke OS.|/income that are illusory, and do not exist 


5. That the plaintiff has established a res| that the exercise of such power is necessary | Securities without a , as deposit balance./ the absence of statute, no good reason for} Sum with which to pay them, such 48692, 56877. | in_fact. 


i loquitur case, and the defendant must/| in order to carry on the business of banking ‘ a Where a corporation acquired the By determininfg whether this court has the 
aeotain Tl cates cf tha aonident in oxder | euccesstully. holding that a right to waive a jury trial income, toa the extent as was neces ‘Pp 


power to examine, this exchange of property 
to rebut the presumption of negligence. It is admitted that whenever the Comp-|; Courts have nothing to do with determin- wrens, © ~~ “ deprive the prosecution! sary to pay these burdens and obliga- assets of a predecessor organized under | fo,’ its substance” we come te the hithmate 
ng the policy which national banks should| of it,” an a in the absence of istributable to th the laws of a different State by the uestions in this case: 
6. The evidenc the defendants went no/| troller was asked for an opini tions, was not distributable to e q case: (a) Is there any real 
e 0 t Pinion as to the|pursue. That is a question for the Comptroller|c@mstitutional or statutory inhibition, the : y 

further than to explain the conduct of the| Power of national banks to pledge collateral|o¢ the Currency and the banks themselves|court has the power, and, upon objection by| beneficiaries and petitioner is not en- issue of its stock for the stock of the | gain or loss to be taxed? and (b) did Con- 
pilot. to secure private deposits, in every instance.|‘So long as that policy is not unlawful and | the People, it is the duty to submit the issues| titled to take same as an additional predecessor it is not entitled to dis- | 8ress interd to tax that which is income 
Sree ae snipes g Be ld laa atalaas thats in Bie. ee ieteett Ghaes nd, held | does not offend against public policy. But | of fact in ‘a criminal case to a jury notwith-| deduction from gross income under covery value for depletién purposes on |‘, form only? the taxpayer have offered two 

The Judge denied these requests but al-|have that power. Such uniform and long-con-| policy, then ‘the courts have fariedicnions ie | cused." | “sss OF Jury trial Py the ac-) section 219(b), Revenue Act of 1924. the value of an ore body developed by | caces. which they frankly admit do not con- 
lowed the following: “4. The evidence of| tinved interpretation and practice of an act! was entirely ‘legal and proper for the railroad| These statements, it appears to me, rest} John D. Rogers, 16 B. T. A. 368. Held, the predecessor before the reorganiza- | trol this case on its facts, to show that we 
the defendants did not explain why one of|by the Department charged with administer-| to deposit its money in the bank, but it and| Upon a misconception of the place occupied| further, that the balance of income tion. may examine the transaction here concerned 
the Ve By ue & few) ing it has Great weight and is persuasive as the tank went furcher and entered into'on|bY the jury in the administration of the| for 1924 not needed to pay and dis- Petitioner is entitled to recover its | fOr tts Substance as an in Geosas sc teee 

: F ae ’ s ° " - 3 . , 
Ele tudes found’ the folowing fecte: “t| tional Bank v. Johusen $31 Ub oe Eee iihegsl agresment which resulted im en ilegal privilege conferred wenn Then iel by jury is #) charge these burdens and obligations entire capital investment by depletion | 247 U. S. 330; Gulf O11 Corporation v. Lewel- 
find that the defendant was not negligent| River Company v. United States, 257 U. S.]and demands the return of the se oeeer pik and the jury is not an indispensable part| Of the trust, was, under the provisions and depreciation ratably over the | lyn, 248 U. S. 71. 
ap the management, 7 ve Se ae — — =| The railroad has called on the bank or the of the tribunal vested with jurisdiction to of the trust deed, income which was terms of the lease under which it op- In the South —— 
; j . e 

flight defendant's pilot tested plane and found |!and. In this Commonwealth at present there yg “Tak tc tan the > y ts its ve *Onited “States, 281 U.S. 216: "People v, to be distriiuted cunrendiy 7 ie > — = —.. re were made in plaintift railway company owned all ine shook 
& om good working order.” There was a find- = se of aallesee aa, cnpieee to the} debtor, but in the meantime the bank has| Fisher, 340 Ill. 250). In the former case the ary to per ew and peti- 1928, ian toe eae was not |0f, and leased, a second railroad. The prop- 
ing for e defendant. ” n e operation of air- > i ioner is entitle Oo take same as an ’ § . 

Zee TOORMS. claiming to be aggrieved by na an ere cee a "oe * oz neumgnnes full. Accordingly < Setanta ak eae ae ae a ph Vane eee a8 & additional deduction under section received until 1926, and the amounts | were ae Seen eu gy ae 
ee ne ee eee ee eente jeeetee. amended by St. 1028, c oe » 1922, c. 534, a8] with, and not ahead of. the other depositors.| “The record of English and colonial juris- 219(b), Revenue Act of 1924, and this thereof should, with proper adjust- sete. the plaintiff caused the subsidiary to 

og endl TR ey Pp The principle of res ipsa loquitur only ap- | Al! must share alike. The railroad now stands | Prudence eoneeting the Constitution will be! is true whether such income was ac- ments, be included in income for 1925. als 5 eee jncome accumulated 
The special facts found, coupled with the,| Plies where the direct cause of the accident | JUSt where aa one lee ane cal cas cc jury in celgpinal ecegel was semeded eae an by a credit. to the piaintif’ on its booke, 
atiease ae ie. ‘cur a tae “atebel bo stances as "aun eae eae —— aaeed hg ewe ow on usewral ret | of the structure of Government, as distin- . : ‘The Supreme Court held that the dividend 

ie judge, as the trier of facts, disbelieved , , ential to its occurrence at : y 
the testimony of ‘he piaintfl shat while the | Were, within the sole control of the defendants | wich, # null and void) whe agreement and| Ewiened {ome sight or privilege of tne ac-| Detent on Process for Forming Picot Income out of which it had. been declares 
lane taxied on the ground to the place where | °F of their servants, Reardon v. Boston Ele-| @ePosit of these securities are of no effect, camaetan mtrary, it Uuniormly Was alahena aamsinnon ; en declared, 
t was to take off, the right wing motor|Vated Railway, 247 Mass. 124. It is to be ras oo 7 — —_., oo upon ‘the “person accused "aL crime tor the ° “ ° effective date of the “Sixteenth yh KR 

‘ , noted that the presum e railroad must now be accor e same lid d I f d cn 
pechired and emitted clouds of smoke, and the plaintir ee ou an zener | taven @ treatment as other depositors and share pro|PUrpose of safeguarding him against the op- On Hosiery eld Va am rn ringe were taxable, under the peculiar facts of the 

















the March 1, 1913, value: 
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: : _| pressive power of the king and the arbitrar case. had substantially accrued to the plain« 
speed as the othe = tors ‘ina th ~ he tf ae, not a maaan te that a Ac vantegs of tae, illegal agreement’ and’ thus or partial judgment of the court.” 1 py Bg oe coslazation of the dividend. 
e other motors; a at he found, b , ee —— ciple o e case was extend 
lish exactly what Congress sought to ei extended to 
on the testimony of the bystander and of the | P¥OOf remains during the trial! upon the plain- | *©¢COmP | Gulf Oil Company v. Lewellyn, supr: h 
tiff. Carroll v, Boston Elevated Rail prevent by withholding power from national| The provision of the bill of <5 e ° | yn, supra, wherein 

jlot, that the plane took off normally, that e way, 200 Pp e bill of rights which tie holding corporati , 

SF etre ene tne Cine lets the vrowad | Mass. 527, 536" Gilchrist v. Boston Blevated | banks to pledge their assets to secure private| guarantees an accused person the right ot| Found Not Anticipated by Prior Art Patents Nor Prior | (i crcs ng, Puation (which received : 
were “revving” at the same rate, and that | Railway, 272 Mass. 346, 351-352. devositors. trial by jury assures him such a trial by \ i subsidary and engaged in a single enterpr: > 
the reason one motor was “revving” at fewer| Jt 18 also to be observed that the doctrine| Jf,a national bank has power to pledge its| claiming it or even by withholding his con- U in M f cture of Knitted Fabrics but was not the lessee and neither conducted 
revolutions per minute than the other mo-| Wil not be applied if there is any other rea- | ®8sets to secure the deposit of one private de-| sent to proceed without it. The provision is ses In anuja |the business nor was in possessi oo 
Stein the viane wes'on the grad was sonable or probably cause from which it| POSitor without the knowledge of its other| not, however, jurisdictional in character, The - |funds of the subsidiary Possession of the 
Because the plane was being etnamed in tae might be inferred there was no negligence at depositors, the mere possibility of the exercise| circuit court in counties other than ‘Cook “ The point comes down to this: Did Con- 
manner by the pilot. all; nor does it apply in any instance where * this Savertten and preference would breed} and the criminal court in that county derive New York, N. Y., March 25.—A decree “are (1) tucked portions and (2) folding. | press intend that “income” should be used as 

tke the agency causing the accident is not under corer —— And leesen thelr pum: their paver fo hear and Coermine criminal! nas been entered in the District Court of |The invention claims in the specific and|a word of art or in a real and practical 
e person “ 7 sections an res - ‘ ” |s ? 

Assuming a finding that when the plane | ®0ught to be charged with the injury. Stangy | banks should not be so interpreted as to au-| tively of the sixth article of the Constitution, the United States for the Southern Dis- | the only specific object described in the couae' _in, Southern Pacific case, the Supreme 
took off it went up normally, it would follow |V:, Boston Elevated Railway, 220 Mass, 414,|thorize an injurious policy unless a fair con-| and that article does not make the jury a con.| trict of New York adjudging valid and! specifications is, to quote the words em- | “wwe pase our conclusion iy te cavemanih Geen 
that the backfiring, the emission of clouds|416. Reardon v. Boston Elevated Railway, 247|Struction of the language clearly requires it.|stituent or essential part, necessary to the infringed both claims of the Regar patent, | ployed, ‘to provide knitted fabrics with | upon the view that it was the purpose and 
of smoke, and the fact that the right wing sett Biset Raliwee ees ee cn Mansechu- iat tne contened nad eee ne | earns ot Jurisdiction. of any court created | No, 1719082, covering the process of form- open tucked portions, which, when folded intent of Congress, while taxing ‘the entire 
motor not revolve at the sam y, . 140, B , ° orized by it. People v. Fisher, s . . : : : rt s 

Ree ie ene, roe the pilot 2 oe + ew pledged securities. The decree is affirmed. ee tee eae ve i nee. =. ing a picot edge on seamless knitted fab- | along a transverse line of the open por [nee Sarees arte or cocaine Som 88 
hem, would fall into the domain of both| There is nothing in the record to indicate| DICKINSON, District Judge, dissents. in its opinion admits, confer upon the State| rics, particularly hosiery, made by a circu- tions, will produce a scalloped or picoted the first day of March, 3913 to refrain from 
adjective and substantive law, known as the| by whom the airplane was inspected. It does (The dissenting opinion in this case the right to a trial by jury im a criminal case.| Jar machine. edge.’ The method of producing the | taxing that which, in mere form only, bore 
assumption of risk, and would be the agree-| not appear that the inspectors, to whom the by Judge Dickinson will be found i The right to such a trial, as the Federal Su-| ‘There are five general features and two|picoted edge is said to consist “in form- | the appearance of income accruing after that 
ment of the plaintiff to assume the ordinary | pilot, according to his testimony, turned over und im preme Court said in Patton v. United States, ial features-of the patent, according | ing tucks in suitable spaced wales along | date, while in truth and in cubstance it ac- 
risks of air transportation. the airplane on his arrival and from whom| /ull text on page 7.) is a “‘valable privilege bestowed upon the per-| SPCC A ck p , , fabri d fold- |crued before: and upon the fact that the 

The elimination of the facts in controversy | he received it a few minutes before he took son accused of crime.” Inherent in this|to’an opinion of District Judge Francis G.|a transverse line of the fabric, and fold-| Centra) Pacific and the Southern Pacific were 
which resulted from -the finding for the de-|off, were employed by the defendant. They privilege, constitutionally preserved for the| Caffey, which preceded the entry ofethe | ing the fabric along said line. |in substance identical becasue of the complete 


e . 
fendant leaves for determination the issue|may have been servants of an independent Suits Planned In Oo defendant and not the State, is the right to “ ” roduced, Judge Caffey | ownership and control which the latt - 
whether a passenger for hire in a privately | contractor or of one conducting an independ: klahoma waive it. 8 decree. “The general features,” it is stated| The tucks are prod g y Pp c e latter pos: 


: 5 ini “ : lained, referring to the specifications sessed over the former, as stockholder and in 
Operated airplane can invoke the rule of res|ent business, to whom as‘ mechanpics skilled By his waiver of a jury, when understana- | the opinion, “are these: | €XP , 9 : other capacities.” 

ipsa loquitur should the right wing motor |in aircraft the defendant in the , ih of To Recover Income Taxes ingly made, he foregoes the participation in “We are concerned with a process. That by the three steps of “(1) selection of a . +~ + + 
a 


go dead and the right side of the plane tip,|a high degree of care committed the inspec- his trial of an instrumentality provided for| process relates to the production of seam-|number of long needles, (2) setting the) ye princip! i 
° few aarenee ter sore ed ground, with tion and repair of the airplane. OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 25. a pennecuien. and apart from any statute, ant fabrics. The purpose of the process|cams so as to form the ordinary body Of | of the Saseeies eee = Se — os 
Tecan Ge sieht eo ogg Nag ila aoe BP eile tae tee fe Mp of Several corporations, including the Gulf wah histo oe po ee is ornamentation. The application of the|the fabric, (3) the lower of the cams be-| covrt will examine the exchange of Property 
Ward the water and immediately made a nose|ing the customs or usual practice of air oe Line Company of Oklahoma, the the cause fom its inception, will hear and| Process 1s only to the part of the fabric | ing - ang lee needles, so as to pro- eee pe 2 cee . o 
ve Fs @ woter. eae et transport companies as to operation, inspec-|Santa Fe Railroad. and various oil com-/| determine it. The defendant's waiver of a| which is known in the trade as the cuff.|duce the tucks. At the time of the exchange, the regulations 
na i. aeveme as > piled ef am oly ane, siee ene repair of their airplanes. There must | panies have paid the new Oklahoma net jury a on see therefore “deprive the|The particular part of the cuff that is| The court found it unnecessary, in de-|of the Treasury Department prescribed the 
With ‘a duty toward a" passenger’ for hires in| to the operation, cate and ‘characteristics of | mcome tax under protest, and filed no-| Ana ‘the State's objection vo the defendant’ | affected is its turn or the line at its turn. termining the meaning of the patent to valus of March ). 191, of stock, acquited prior 
such plane commensurate with the nature | aircraft, in a position where the doctrine of | tice that they will :nstitute suit to recover waiver can not impose upon the court the| The object sought to be attained by the) consider the file-wrapper. ‘ profit or loss. Article 39, Regulations 5 — 
ache, seeecumens emptoved and with the cates like Ware v.. Gay. 11 Pik. 106, as to|the same. Pa to subents the iaouee | :. fact in a crim-| ornamentation at that point is preduction The patent is not anticipated, it a But the regulations were amended in 1922 
sed on him by law. a stagecoach, O’Neil v. Toomey, ass, 242, nal case to a jury notwithstanding a waiver rior art patents cite . >. c - 
SUETEca thas ke dnawen af dade ‘Of 0 |he to" tho aualities ue'on oe Odean The protests declare that the law and of a scalloped or picoted edge. That is/|ruled, either by the p Pp by T. D. 3206, and accordingly the Commis 


] of jury trial by the accused.” . , 4 5 
Mitts Gor nite ts theamaabir mrenter (ten Slorasea bateey tee tae ek ene regulations imposed a burden on inter-|~ The opinion concludes with the statement | ue as to fabrics genera'ly under the first|nor by prior uses in the manufacture of sioner ruled that the value of the stock 


. a eee | , a duced tional! O- 
than the law imposes on a private carrier| trolley cars or steam ‘railroad trains, can be|State commerce. One company declared |that if a defendant “may choose to dispense | Claim and as to stockings, especially, under | knitted fabrics. The method covered by | must ese Gonads ae cae =. pe 
ier ae. one, re onan anes Saas press obo eppited. nit 2 Dee ae that the amount protested is a tax on the} with @ jury wie) over the objection of the | the second claim.” the gpatent to produce on poe a 75,000 additional shares in 1919 by virtue of 

c e e decision of cases 0} at nature rests ; prosecution he may by e same token de- the court to constitute in- k rights. On paper, then, the Com- 
only be slight in order to set up the pre-|upon facts constituting a part of the wide. gross revenues from interstate business, |; The two particular features, it is stated, was*found by its stoc ghts pape 


mand a jury of less than 12 over such ob- | i “ ioner determined that the taxpayer had 
sumptive rule of negligence and call upon the | spread fund of information. No ruling of that without any deduction for tayes, interest | jection.” The conclusion does not follow | = ———————— | vention, it being ruled “that it can not | missione pay 


= : — : : las rofit by the exchange. 
defendant for an opinion; and that in either|character could be made upon the meager | paid, losses, damages and injuries incurred | from the premise. One of the essential at- | fense enrolled of record, the trial proceeds to| be maintained that this application in the | "40, “niece gi 


case The trustees of the Widener estate com- 
on nestigence wt I not » presumed from fects here shown. As the jute found as ajin any State except Oklahoma. pares. © a pare qoamen law was thet | its conclusion with the remaining ii puree, branch of seamless cen oe yg pletely dominated the taxpayer. They owned 

ppening 0 e acident. © v.|fact on the evidence that the defendant was pa should consist o urors, as was true in Patton v, United States, | go to what was employe n the flat/and controlled it. The purpose, whatever it 
—— Massachusetts Street Railway, 255/not negligent in the management or opera- Another protest asserts that the com Sous oni Lande 


The right to a trial by such a jury, and/|U. S. 276, no question of a demand contrary oe A ay have been, for the purchase of the tax- 
. 140 tion of the airship involved in the accident, | P@ny is resisting the tax attempted to be| not one of a greater or lesser number. is|to the Constitution and opposed by the|™achine | that produces full-fashioned | may 


1 | i ” payer had been served. In 1920 there seemed 

The rules of law relating to the operation] it follows that the plaintiff was not entitled |levied, and the enforcement of the law,| guaranteed the person accused of a criminal | prosecution is preesnted. stockings ” no longer to be any need for its existence, 

anal os ee Soames OC secute, 1 pave given any of the requests numbered |in so far as it is attempted to apply the | offense. Obviously, he may not demand a| | For the reasons stated. I respectfully dis- The decision was handed gown end the | Sha so the trustees were evidently proceeding 

eral are rules relating negligence an » 2, , an ° j departure from or a violation 0: e Consti- | sent from e opinion and judgment of the, r enter in the case o . K. Regar|to wind up its affairs in an orderly fashion. 
Muisance, and are not distinguishable from The judge properly found for the defendant, provisions thereof, and to collect taxes on decree entered 8 Pp 


: ye tution. If, however, a juror becomes inca- | court. | 2, , j | Without uestion the transaction might 
those which relate to the operation of vehicles,|and the entry “Report dismissed” must be/ that part of its net revenue arising solely | pacitated after a trial is entered upon and. Mr. Justice DuNN and Mr. Justice Duncan | & Sons, Inc., v. Scott & Williams, Inc., | q 


Perhaps, more closely, to motor vehicles on | affirmed, from interstate business, by agreement of the prosecution and de- | concur in the foregoing dissenting opinion. | Equity No. 52/234. j {Continued on Page 7, Column 1,] 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Telephone Rates 


Voluntarily Cut 
As Aid to Users 


Willingness of Operators to 
Forego Normal Profits Is. 
Approved by Wisconsin 


Service Commission 


Mapison, Wis., March 25. 


Public utility companies should be will- 
ing to forego “normal” profits under ex- 
isting abnormal conditions, and make ef- | 
forts to reduce rates as general -prices 
and incomes of customers go down, the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission de- 
clared in an order authorizing a voluntary 
reduction in telephone rates at Mt. Horeb. 

The Mt. Horeb company reduced its 
rates voluntarily, giving its subscribers a 
reduction of $3 each for the next nine 
months. 

“The company deserves praise for its 
policy in passing along to its subscribers 
all operating economies that it has been 
able to place in effect,” the order says. 

“In a time of widespread distress like 
the present, the Commission feels that 
corporations engaged in furnishing a pub- 
lic service should make every effort, con- 
sistent with maintaining satisfactory serv- 
ice, to reduce rates as general prices and 
the incomes of customers go down. Pub- 
lic utflity companies under existing ab- 
Paormal conditions should be willing to 
forego ‘normal’ profits.” . 

The Mt. Horeb Telephone Company is 
home owned. At a formal hearing on its} 
application for a rate reduction, its officers 
testified .that it was their belief their 
subscribers are entitled to some relief, be- | 


Waiting Provision 


| has held in construing the waiting period 
provision of the Minnesota workmen’s 





cause they “have suffered a serious loss | 


in income as a result of the low prices} cinje confi 


received for their produce, without a cor- 
responding decrease in the cost of liv- 
ing.” 

The order of the Commission authoriz- | 
ing the reduction states that “in many} 
respects this case differs from other ap- 
plications for emergency reductions which 
have been considered in the past few 
months. There does not appear to have 
been any concerted action on the part 
of subscribers to induce the company to| 
reduce its rates, and an equal reduction | 
has been extended to urban subscribers.” 





Truck Classification 
In Oregon Sustained 


Licensing Provisions Are 
To Be Reasonable 


Satem, Orec., March 25. 


The Oregon Supreme 
that a legislative act placing contract mo- 
tor carriers in a separate classification be- 
cause they make a charge for their serv- 
ices in hauling freight upon the public 
highways shows no abuse of discretion, 
but is a reasonable classification. 

The court affirmed a decision of the Cir- 


cuit Court in an action brought by the|ton, D. C., and at the district offices of 
Portland Van & Storage Co. et al. tO|the Surve 


restrain Hal E. Hoss, Secretary of State, 


and other State officials from applying to| 
the plaintiffs a law enacted in 1929 to|maps showing plan and profile of the 


make an annual charge against “every|Snake River between Pine Creek, Idaho, 
motor carrier, contract hauler and com-|and -Iorse Creek, Wyoming, on a scale 


mercial carrier.” 
The act exempts owners of trucks who 
meke no direct charge for their services 


and carriers who do not go beyond three | and a list of bench marks.—Issued by the | 


miles of a city’s boundaries. 

The plaintiffs contended among other 
things, according to the Supreme Court’s 
decision, that “a law which imposes upon 


Of Law Construed 


Effective Date of Compensation | 
Payments in Minnesota 
Explained in Decision 


Sr. Paut, MInNN., Marcnu 25. | 

When an employe sustains an accidental 
injury but returns to work the next day, 
remains at Work for eight days and then 
is unable to work for five days, he is en- 
titled to compensation for the five days of 
disability, the State Industrial Commission 


compensation law. The case was entitled 
aed v. National Bearing Metals Corp. 
et al. 

The Minnesota statute provides that “no 
compensation shall be allowed for the first 
week after the disability commenced.” The 
Commission held that the disability com- 
menced at the date of the injury and 
therefore this waiting period had run 
when the claimant was unable to work 
for five days. 

“Had the Legislature intended that no 
compensation be paid during a specified 
number of days of disability, it could have 
so provided as did the Legislatures of 
aa York and New Jersey,” the opinion 
said. 








Water Power Survey 
Made at Snake River 


Potential Resources Estimated 
At 90,000 Horsepower 


The canyon of the Snake River between 
Jackson Hole and Alpine, Wyo., has valu- 
able power and storage possibilities and is 
also the route of a proposed year-round 
road into Jackson Hole from the south | 
and west. In order to determine the pos- 
ct between the use of the can- 





Held | i 


Court has held|mum of interference with the 


| 


the highways with the same kind of vehi- | 


cles. to the same extent, is unconstitutonal 
as a grant of special privileges to the last 
group.” 


“Numerous decisions,” the court 


said, | 


“could readily be marshalled together in | 


support of the statement that a legislative 
classification of vehicle owners, determined 
upon the factor of whether a charge is 


made for the hauling upon the public) 


highways, is not an arbitrary one but is 
one based upon a difference of substance.” 


Interurban Railway’s 


Use of Street Upheld 





Ohio Supreme Court Reverses 


Order Granting Ouster 


CoL_umBus, OHIO, March 25. 

The city of Bellevue cannot oust the 
Lake Shore Electric Company from using 
Main Street in that city for its 
terurban railway operations, 
Supreme Sourt has held in reversing the 


Huron County Appellate Court, which had | 


granted an ouster on the application of 
Edgar G. Martin, county prosecutor. 

The company’s franchise having expired 
in 1925 and the city and company having 
been unable to agree upog a new franchise, 


in- | 
the Ohio 


the company continued to operate without | 


franchise until Dec. 10, 1928, when the city 
adopted a new franchise. 
declined to accept the franchise and on 


The company | 


July 30, 1930, the city council adopted a) 


resolution requesting the prosecutor to 
bring ‘the ouster proceedings. 
pellate court granted the ouster last May. 

“Where the city permits a public utility 
operating an interurban railroad, carrying 
an intercity traffic, to occupy its streets, 
without objection, for a peroid of five 
years after the termination of its original 
franchise,” the Supreme Court said in its 
syllabus, “the city is not entitled to a 


The ap-| 


| 


judgment of ouster putting an end to} 


transportation service along its streets, 
rendered to the people of that city and 
other communities of the State using 
such public utility, without first procuring 
the consent of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission.” 





Approval of Bus Line 
Is Sustained in Ohio 


CoLumBUs, OHIO, MarcH 25. 
The Ohio Supreme Court has affirmed 
an order of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion granting to American Stages, Inc., 
the right to operate an interstate bus 
line between Cleveland and the Kentucky 
State line, with Covington, Ky., being the 
terminus. The Pennsylvania Railroad had 
protested the issuance of a certificate and 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 


Injunction Denied Against 
Colorado Responsibility Act 


Denver, Coto, March 25. 

Judge Henley A. Calvert, of the Denver 
district court, has denied a permanent 
injunction to six “drive-yourself” automo- 
bile companies against enforcement of a 
Provision of the new State motor vehicle 
code that holds them responsible for dam- 
ages in case of accident. The law re- 


quires the companies to carry insurance 
on individual cars or show the State they 
are financially responsible to an amount 
of at least $100,000. 





‘Financing Methods 


one group an additional license tax fee| 
and exempts others making like use of | 


; yon as a highway route and the use for 
| power and storage the United States Geo- 
| logical Survey, Department of the Inte- 
rior, in 1931 made a survey of the river 
and of the possible dam sites. 

A manuscript report just released by the 
Interior Department describes two power 
sites and a combination power and storage 
site on this stretch of the river. At the 
upper site it would be possible to store 
610,000 acre-feet with a dam 210 feet high. 

Of this storage 470,000 acre-feet would 
be available in the upper 70 feet of the 
site, and the use of this water through an 
average head of 434 feet at the three sites 
would increase the potential power avail- | 
able for 90 per cent of the time from) 
47,000 to 69,000 horsepower, and the power 
for 50 per cent of the time from 72,000 to 
90,000 horsepower. 

The report, which was prepared in con- 
ection with the classification of power- 
site lands by the Geological Survey, also 
includes a recommendation defining a 
highway location that would cause a mini- 
power and | 


storage potentialities. 

The report was prepared by L. L. Bryan, | 
hydraulic engineer, and contains a geo-| 
logic description of the canyon and dam | 
| Sites by G. R. Mansfield, geologist. It is 
| Open to public inspection at the main of- 


| fice of the Geological Survey in Washing- 


y at the Federal buildings in 
Boise and Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
It includes 30 pages of text, 5 sheets of 


of 2 inches to the mile, with five dam sites 
on a scale of 400 feet to the inch, nu- 
merous tables, diagrams, and photographs, | 


Department of the Interior. 








Of Utility Described 


Testimony Shows Advances | 
Made to Maine Power Concern | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 16 by Frank 
Buckingham, examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in connection with the Com- 
mission’s investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 24, 
continued March 25, and concludes as 
follows: ® 


Q. When the $3,250,000 note matured, was it 
Superseded by a new note? A. Yes, sir; as of | 
Nov. 30, 1929, to $3,250,000 note was super- 
seded by a new note in the amount gf 9$4,450,- 
000. On Oct. 30, 1930, this other Shote was 
canceled and in its place was accepted a note 
for $7,000,000. 

Q. Do you know what accounted for the 
increases in these notes that superseded pre- 
ceding notes? A. Advances were made to the 
Central Maine Power Company by New Eng- 
land Public Service Company. 

Q. So that the increased amount of the 
Superseded notes represent additional ad- 
vances; is that correct? A. Yes, sir, that is | 
| my information. 

Q. Did the Public Service Commission of | 
Maine authorize the issuance of Central 
Maine Power Company common stock for the | 
purpose of liquidating the New England Pub- 
lic Service Company notes? A. Not to my | 
knowledge. 

-~+ + 


Q. Did the Central Maine Power Company | 
make a pean to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission for Maine for any such authorization? | 
A. Under date of Feb. 14, 1928. the Central | 
| Maine Power Company petitioned the Public | 
Utilities Commission of.the State of Maine | 
for authority to issue 7,913 shares of common 
stock for the purpose, as stated by the Com- 
mission, “of discharging short-term obliga- 
tions which the petitioner states, and the evi- 
dence shows, were incurred by reason of sell- 
ing its various issues of bonds at a discount.” 

Q. Was this application by the Centra! | 
Maine Power Company for authority to issue 
its common stock for the purpose you have 
mentioned, approved by the Commission? A, 
| No, sir. The application was denied. 

Q. Have you a copy of the order of the 
Maine Public Utilities Commission denying | 
this application and giving the reasons for 
the denial? 

A. Yes, sir 


A copy of the Commission's 


| order is shown by Appendix 10 of this report. 


}zation and 


Q. In rendering its decision, what reasons | 
were given for it, by the Public Utilities Com- | 
mission of Maine? 

A. The Public Utilities Commission of Maine 
stated that: “Capitalization of bonds and dis- 
count result in disparity between the capitali- | 
the investment value of the 
utility,” that such a policy was unsound, and | 
that under the statute the total securities | 
authorized by the Commission should be on 


‘a parity with the total of the permanent as-| 


sets necessary for the utility to perform its 

service to the public. It was stated further | 

that the capitalization .of bond discount en- | 

couraged the practice of selling bonds at | 

prices below their true value for profit taking 

purposes. | 
-~ + + 


Q. What other opinion in this connection 
did the Public Utilities Commission state? 

A. “In closing, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission emphasized its opinion that the in- 
vestment for capital account of the utilities | 
of the State of Maine must be kept clear of | 
all items that do not represent true and per- 
manent assets, nor should they be permitted 
to include therein charges that in any degree 
indicate a duplication of costs.” 

Q. There are other interesting conclusions | 
taken by the Public Utilities Commission in 
its decision, but I think you have indicated | 
enough of them; the others may be learned | 
by those who are interested by reading the 
report of the Commission which appears as 
Appendix 10 with this report. It is my un-| 
derstanding that this order of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of Maine | 
was before the Supreme Court of the State,) 
of Maine as the result of an appeal taken 
by the Central Maine Power Company and 
that the position of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Maine was sustained 
by the Supreme Court of Maine whose decision | 


}and products 


| scattered this percentage. 


| dustry 
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| Uniformity in Delive 





red Cement Prices 


Shown in Report by Trade Commission 


Hundred Per Cent Agreement in Product Sold to Dealers in 
13 Cities Found in Investigation, Results of Which Have Just 


O 


“price bases,” a report of which, covering 
to Congress, the Commission announced 
formity in the delivered prices of cement 
5 to 17 manufacturers were involved in each city, it was said. The data was ob- 
tained, the Commission explained, from the examination of manufacturers’ invoices 


to dealers in 21 cities covering 221,000,000 


“No city shows less than 81 per cent uniformity,” the Commission stated. The 
Commission’s letter submitting the report to Congress follows in full text: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On July 27, 1927, the Federal Trade Com-| 


mission directed an inquiry into the methods 
of basing prices with respect to location, as 
a step toward the solution of the problem 
of greater economy in distribution. These 
methods include the selling on the bases of 
(1) shipping-point prices; (2) uniform deliv- 
ered prices, either country-wide or by zones; 
and (3) delivered prices made under what 
is known as a basing-point system, such as 


was used by the steel industry prior to the/| 


Commission's cease-and-desist order, and 
which is now used by it in a modified form. 


This inquiry is intended to discover the causes | 
for the adoption of these various methods, | 


and their relation, if any, to the matter of 
competition, differences in prices, price levels, 
and ‘cross freighting or other needless costs. 
The present report, the first of the inquiry, 


deals chiefly with the multiple basing-point | 


system, as employed by the cement indus- 
try. 

Prices may be classified with respect to the 
place of transfer and the incidence of trans- 
portation cost into shipping-point and de- 
livery-point, or delivered, prices. The former 


are those for commodities whose transfer of | 
title usually occurs at the shipping point and} 


whose transportation cost from point of origin 


to any point desired by the buyer is borne | 


by him separately from the price. The lat- 
ter are those for commodities whose transfer 


of title usually (sometimes modified by cus-| 


tom or contract) occurs at the delivery 
point and whose transportation cost from 
shipping point to a specified destination is 
paid by the seller and, to the extent borne 
by the buyer, included as a part of the de- 
livered price. 

Basing-point delivered prices are the sum 
of a recognized established price for some 
point called the basing point and specified 
freight charges from such point to the sev- 
eral destinations for which these prices are 
made, this formula controlling the price, re- 
gardiess of actual origin of shipments or of 
actual freight incurred. A single basing 
point may be used by an industry, or there 
may be two or more. Under the multiple 
basing-point formula, the delivered price for 
any destination is that sum of price at some 
basing point and freight therefrom, which- 
ever is lowest, all basing points considered. 

A variant of the basing-point price is the 
zone price. This is a delivered price uniform 
for all destinations in each of a series of 
specified areas, or zones, and is the sum ofa 
price for basing point, or area, and some sort 
of an average of freight rates therefrom to 
destinations in the zone. Closely akin to the 
zone price is the single uniform delivered 
price for the country as a whole, sometimes 
called the postage-stamp price. 


+ + > 


General Survey of Industry 


In a country-wide survey of the price-bas- 
ing methods used by manufacturers, it was 
found that of the more than 3,500 reporting 
firms, including manufacturers in practically 
all industries, 44 per cent sell on an exclu- 
sively shipping-point price basis, 18 per cent 
on an exclusively delivered price basis and 38 
per cent on both bases. 

Eight out of 15 industry-groups each shows 
more than 50 per cent of the reporting firms 
in the exclusively shipping-point class, while 
no industry-group has 50 per cent in the 
exclusively delivered price class. Transporta- 
tion equipment shows the highest percentage 
of plants on an exclusively shipping-point 
basis. 

Of all firms reporting shipping-point prices, 
15 per cent make all or a part of these prices 
with partial freight allowances. Such allow- 
ances are usually for the purpose of equaliz- 


jing freight with the competitor freightwise 


nearest the buyer's destination. The indus- 
try-group which leads in this practice is iron 


and steel and products (excluding machinery). | 
those 


Of firms reporting delivered prices, 
whose prices are uniform for all destinations 
show the largest percentage, those whose 
prices are uniform for zones coming next and 
finally those selling on basing-point prices. 


| Of the several industry-groups, rubber prod- 


ucts shows the highest percentage cf firms 
with delivered prices uniform for all destina- 
tions; chemicals and allied products. the 


| highest percentage of firms with delivered 


prices uniform for zones; and iron and steel 
(excluding machinery) the 
highest percentage of firms with delivered 
prices made by use of a basing point. In a 
proceeding before this Commission the single 
basing-point system of that industry, as em- 
ployed by the United States Steel Corporation, 


| was in issue and was concluded by an un- 
| contested order of the Commission requiring 


the respondent to cease and desist therefrom. 
- 2 > 


Basing-point System in Cement 


The cement industry affords a_ striking 
illustration of the multivle basing-point 
method of merchandising. 
that supplies one of the principal materials 
in road-building, for which about one-third 
of the entire cement output is used, and it is 
also one of the three or four important in- 
dustries for structural materials, about one- 


| fourth of the cement output being so used. 


Its growth has been rapid, the production of 
cement having more than trebled from 1908 
to 1928, the latter being its peak production 
year. 


Although cement mills are found in 32 out 
of 48 States, yet shipping distances are great. 
The weighted average freight rate paid on 
shipped cement in 1927-1928 was 38 cents per 
barrel, or about 22 per cent of the average 
mill price. Moreover, for large numbers of 
shipments by many different mills widely 
representing the 
ratio of freight rate to mill price, ranges up- 
wards to above 50 per cent. It is obvious 
that the ratio of freight rate to mill cost is 
consheeentty higher than the ratio to mill 
price. 


Cement manufacturers sell their cement 
on a multiple basing-point system, whereby 
a uniform delivered price for each point of 
delivery can be calculated with mathematical 
precision, provided only that base prices and 
rail freight rates are known. Freight rates 
are compiled cooperatively by the cement in- 
and furnished to the manufacturers. 
This factor is therefore definite and uniformly 
applied. Base prices are easily ascertained 
and generally known. When any mill has a 
mill price sufficiently low that the sum 
of this price and freight to any single de- 
livery point makes a delivered price lower 
than that of any other mill similarly eal- 
culated, such a mill is a basing-point mill and 
such a mill price is a base price. Some 85 
or more mills in the industry were located 
at basing points in the middle of the year 
1930. Nonbasing mills, of which there were 
about 80 at that time, sell cement only on 


| the delivered prices made by some basing- 


point mill or mills. 
-~ + + 


Divergence of Mill Net Prices 


The most significant aspect of the basing- 
point system is found in the divergent mill 
net prices which usually prevail under that 
system and obtain in a marked degree in the 
cement industry. Widely different mill net 
prices realized for any one mill at anv one 
time upon substantial portions of the mill's 
sales are indicative of very imperfect price 
competition, because competition in price im- 
plies the frequent shading of a competitor's 
price, when costs permit, as an inducement of 
the seller to divert buyers from that competi- 
tor’s product to his own. And the seller's 
costs presumably do permit it, if he is mak- 
ing to one group of buyers lower mill net 
prices than to some group or groups of buy- | 
ers elsewhere in order to secure additional 
volume. Under active price competition the | 
higher net prices tend to be shaded and | 
sales to the lowest net price group discon- | 
tinued, if necessary, until net prices gen- 
erally are substantially equal. 


Out of sales of 16,000,000 barrels made by | 
cement manufacturers to dealers in 21 cities, | 
1927 to 1929, only 35 per cent were made at | 
the respective mill’s maximum net prices 
prevailing at the time of sale. On 65 per cent | 
of the sales there were deviations from the 
maximum mill nets ranging up to nearly $1 
per barrel. Thirty-four per cent of the sales 
show deviations of 1 cent to 20 cents from 
the maximum net; 21 per cent, deviations of 
21 cents to 50 cents; and 10 per cent, of 51 
cents and upward. 

Similar restilts are shown for 3,000,000 bar- 


It is an industry | 





Been Submitted to Congress 





NE HUNDRED per cent uniformity in the delivered prices of cement sold to 
dealers in 13 cities was found by the Federal Trade Commission in its survey of 


the cement industry, has been submitted 
March 26. Practically “complete” uni- 
was found in three other cities and from 


barrels of cement in 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


livered prices for 9,000,000 barrels to five! 
State highway commissions in 1929; and for | 
the total sales of six mills located in four 
States covering 4,000,000 barrels to widely scat- 
tered destinations. 

+ + 


Uniformity of Delivered Prices 


Two other tests may be applied to basing- 
point prices in the cement industry to de- 
termine their competitive character, that of 
price uniformity and that of price constancy | 
or inflexibility. | 

Uniformity of delivered prices made by two} 
or more sellers for any one point of delivery, 
taken in connection with a great divergence 
of mill net realizations and a high degree of | 
constancy of prices over considerable periods 
of time, becomes a measure of the perfec- 
tion with which the basing-point formula is 
| working, instead of signifying competition, | 
| since only as the formula is violated will there 
be diversity of delivered prices at a particular | 
point. 

Examination of manufacturers’ invoices to 
dealers in 21 cities covering 22,000,000 barrels 
of cement in 1927, 1928 and 1929, shows i100 
}per cent uniformity in delivered prices to} 
dealers in 13 cities and in three other cities 
practically complete --niformity, from 5 to 17 
| manufacturers being involved in the case of 
each city. No city shows less than 81 per 
| cent uniformity. One hundred per cent price | 
| uniformity means that as regards the invoices 
examined, all producers sold to all dealers 
in a given city at exactly one and the same 
price, 
formula, viz., the lowest combination of base 
price and freight rate. 

While 94 per cent of the total of these sales 
were made at uniform delivered prices, only 35 
per cent were made at maximum mill net 
realizations. That is, while there is a high 
degree of uniformity of delivered prices for 
two or more manufacturers on sales to one 
or more buyers at the same point, the degree 
of uniformity of mill net realizations by a 
given manufacturer at a given time on sales 
to buyers freightwise differently located is 
| relatively very low. That the two conditions 
should prevail for the same sales is highly 
indicative of a low state of price competition. 

Similar results appear on sales of 2,900,000 
barrels of cement made in 1927 to Wisconsin 
dealers and on nearly 8,000 bid prices to five 
State highway commissions in 1929. 


> = + 


Inflexibility of Price 


A third test that may be applied to basing- 
point prices to determine their competitive 
character is that of their flexibility or variabil- 
ity through a period of time, indicating the 
degree of their sensitiveness to changes in the 
demand and supply of the commodities to 
|; which they apply. Where the 
ducers sell a substantially similar product in 
an industry not under public control, and 
the wholesale price of its product is unusually 
inflexible for a considerable period, and an 
examination of demand-and-supply condi- 
tions for that period shows no corresponding 


| 
| 
| 
| 


belief, due allowance being made for the in- 
| fluence of inertia anti custom in price mak- 


the product is not determined by normal com- 
petitive processes. 

In respect to the delivered prices of ce- 
; ment during the past few years, the formula 
| price was maintained for Baltimore through- 
| out 1927. Washington, Wilmington, Philadel- 
| Phia and New York each had but one change 
jin that year, which occurred in January: 
| Chicago and Minneapolis over a period of 32 
| months, in 1927 to 1929, each had but two 





| changes; Cleveland in the same period. four | 
changes; Indianapolis, four chanees in 33) 
| months; St. Louls and Madison. Wis.. each 


| three changes in 33 months: and Birmingham, 
three changes in 24 months. 

In respect to basing-mill prices, atten- 
tion is called to four great vroducing cen- 
ters. The Lehigh Valley mills, some 22 in 
all, maintained their prices on a dead level 
from January, 1927. to November, 1930, ex- 
cept in the period August to November. 1929. 
Prices of the Hudson Valley mills followed 
the same course, except that from November, 
1929, to November, 1930, they were 10 cents 
higher than for the period prior to August, 
1929. The price curve for the Buffington (In- 
diana) mills was very similar, except that 
;during the last year of the period the price 
| was 10 cents lower than for the period prior 
to August, 1929. The Birmincham mills show 
price curve declining rather consistently 


jfrom January, 1927. to August, 1929. but ris- | 
|ing in November, 1929, by 50 cents per barrel | 


{in a single jump. 
+ + 


' Factors Contributing to Imperfect 
Competition 


| There are several obvious conditions in the 
;cement industry which, though they may 
not be the primary cause of its imperfect price 
| competition, yet are clearly contributing fac- 
| tors thereto. If delivered prices under 1 bas- 
ing point system are unduly high, they be- 
}@in in high prices at basing-points of which 
there are comparatively few. One of these 
conditions, therefore, may be found in the 
effective use the industry makes of 
ship. All cement mills, as regards price-mak- 
ing, fall into two classes: Those that as- 
sume price leadership and those that do not 
A mill that establishes a price >t its mill 
point and delivered prices for other points 


| 


|lower than the base price of any other mill, | 


together with freight therefrom to those 


points, respectively, makes of itself a basine- | 


|point and assumes price leadership at all 
such points. Outside such points it follows 
the leadership of other basing mills as re- 
gards prices. The nonbasing mill «assumes 
no price leadership but adopts the delivered 
prices of others as it finds them. This may! 
also be true of a mill located at a basing | 
point where there are two or more mills. | 
Many mills are so located. Such a price policy | 
has directly only a negative effect upon the | 
level of prices and in that sense denotes nn 
absence of price competition on the part of 
these mills. | 

Six companies (now reduced by merger to 
five) operating 46 plants east of the Rocky 
Mountains, produced, in 1927, 47 per cent of 
the total output of that part of the United | 
States. Another 30 per cent was produced by 
|mills at nonbasing points, and 18 per cent | 
by mills at or near the basing-point mills of | 
these six companies. This accounts for all | 
|but 5 per cent of the entire output east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Such concentration gives a favorable basis 


{for mill price leadership, made effective in 
}part by the basing-point formula which, | 
|though not of itself the primary cause of 


|}noncompetitive mill prices, becomes a pow- 
|erful instrument in their maintenance. Under 
|@ relatively inflexible mill-price policy, ship- 
| ping long distances and absorbing freight be- 
'comes a seeming necessity in order to cx- 
|}pand volume of output, the urge of every 
}producer under the spur of idle capacity. 
Under relatively high mill prices, this freight 
absorption becomes possible without break- 
ing the mill-price structure or incurring loss. 
The formula acts as a protection to the price 
structure, for its strict observance requires | 
that the price at no point of delivery be re- 
duced by a given mill below the then lowest | 
|combination of base price and freight, except | 
as that mill lowers its own mill price suffi- | 
ciently to make the new delivered price. | 
Since such a reduction under the formula 
automatically lowers the price and realiza- 
|tion in the mill's most profitable territory, 
observance of the formula tends to preserve 
not only the base price governing the mill's 
maximum net price territory, but all base) 
prices effective in its under-maximum net | 
price territory. 

When the basing-point formula is working | 
100 per cent, there is no competition in price 


jat the point of delivery except by the change 
|of some basing-point price 


However, there is 
recalcitrant producer in the 
cement industry who violates the formula 
either frequently or occasionally. Cement 
bands being practically alike, and producers’ 
distributing services highly standardized, a 
slightly reduced price gets the _ business 
Usually this is effected by the mill's discon- 
tinuing the formula prices in shipments to) 


an occasional 


|}some delivery point, or points, without such 


reduction in its mill price as would make/| 
the net on these shipments its maximum mill 
net. This practice, when other mills hold 
the net on these shipments its maximum mill 


appears at page 187 of the 153rd volume of|rels of cement sold by 14 manufacturers to|a higher average mill net than would going, 


|the Atlantic Reporter. 


Wisconsin dealers in 1927; for 7,713 bid de-' 





farther afield with high freight and selling! 





the price obtained by applying the, 


various pro-| 


constancy, there is a reasonable basis for the | 


ing, that either the supply or the price of | 


leader- | 


| at 





costs, and at the same time enables it to 
run at more nearly full capacity with further 
advantages in cost. 
Among thé several 
such an offender the most drastic is that of 
compelling him to reduce his mill net price 
by putting in the equivalent of a base price 


|}in his highest priced territory thus reducing 
| the net price previously realized by him. 


By 
this method such a mill may have its aver- 
age mill net reduced below cost. 

Some of the companies disposed to price 
independence have been eliminated by acquisi- 
tion, either by the highway of “Benevolent 
assimilation” or over the rough road of bank- 
ruptcy. Several instances of this character 


| have come to the attention of the Commis- 


sion, 

The merger movement in the cement indus- 
try has contributed to more effective leader- 
ship, not only by eliminating in some in- 
stances a specific company disposed to price 
independence, but also by reducing the num- 
ber of minds to synchronize. Several merg- 
ers have been effected in recent years, the 
most notable one being that of the Universal 
Portland Cement Co. and the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., of January, 1930. 

Yet another condition contributing to im- 
perfect competition is in the activities of the 
industry, operating chiefly through its various 
associations, in collecting and disseminating 
operating information, in compiling and dis- 
tributing cement freight rates and in check- 
ing up violations of the industry's code of 
commercial practices. 

The use of a uniform freight rate by the in- 
dustry is essential to the finding of a uni- 
form delivered price ‘under the basing-point 
formula. To accomplish complete uniformity 
of rate, freight rate books are compiled by the 
industry. Since freight rates are quoted in 


railroad tariffs in cents per hundred pounds, | 


but delivered prices are quoted by the manu- 
facturer in cents per barrel, it is necessary, 
before using the rate for price-making pur- 
poses, that it be converted to a barrel equiva- 
lent. This computation usually results in 
fractional cents which, in order to have a 
price in even cents, must be fractionally in- 
creased or decreased. In order that like re- 
sults in delivered price be arrived at in the 
use of the freight rate books, a conversion table 
table has been published in the fore part of 
| each book, the use of which makes it certain 
| that, if the formula is followed, the prices of 
|S re at any given point will be iden- 
| tical. 


| It is this conversion table that makes the} 


freight rate book something more than a 
book of freight rates for the calculation of 
freight bills. Its admitted purpose is “to 
permit the manufacturers to 
calculation of the destination prices figured 
in barrels.” The per barrel rate shown by 
this conversion table is seldom an actual 
freight rate and freight bills acceptable to 
the railroads could not be computed by its 
use. If, as asserted by competent producers, 
the difference of one cent per barrel may 
make the difference of a sale, it is seen how 
essential the conversion table is in arriving 
at uniform prices where fractional cents 
must be dealt with. 


+ + + 


Price Differences 


Differences of mill net prices are marked 
as inose in the cement inaustry not only are 
@n indication of imperiect coinpetition, but 
are themselves found to affect buyers, and 
in some ,instances competitors, 
The mill whose base price and freight rave 
made the Chicago delivered price in 1927 is 
located near Cnicago. This mill's output 
for that year was more than 9,000,000 barrels, 
while Chicago's consumption was about 3,- 
800,000 barreis. Less than one-third of this 
consumption was supplied by this mill, which 
at the same time shipped large quantities 
long distances on which it realized a mill 
net far below that realized on its Chicago 
| shipments. Its average mill net realization 
;for that year on all shipments, including 
those to Chicago, was 2212 cents per barrel 
below its net on Chicago shipments. Had 
mills generally been following a system of 
selling fully competitive, this mill could have 
supplied Chicago's requirements for 22'2 cents 
per barrel less than the city paid and still 
have realized the same average net 
ized under the present system. This would 
have meant an estimated saving to the city 
for that year of more than $800,000, which 
represents the unnecessary transportation ele- 


| 


ment in the Chicago delivered price | 
The attempt has been made at times to 
restrict arbitrarily the application of a base) 


price to a given territory, even though this 
resulted in a delivered price outside this 
| territory higher than would have been made 
had the base price been permitted to con- 
trol and in differences of net realization not 
| directly occasioned by competition at she 


and Birmingham basing points at each of 

which the same company operates a mill. 
Because of the low Ironton price relative 
to the Birmingham price, the Ironton base 
mill was making delivered prices in a terri- 
tory to which the Ironion mill could less 
profitably ship than could the Birmingham 
| mill—an indication that the ratios of base 
price to factory costs or other essential con- 
ditions were out of competitive harmony. In 
another case it was found that a dual base 
| price was maintained by one mill for some 
| years, whereby one base price was made to 
apply to the State of Michigan and a higher 
base price outside the State. 

Perhaps the most objectionable of all cases 
of price differentiation found in connection 
with the cement industry's use of the basing- 
point system is that resulting from one mill, 
or group of mills, setting the mill price of 
another mill, freightwise differently located, 
above which it may not go, objectionable not 
only because the aggresser mill makes lower 
mill net price to one group of buyers than to 
another which it itself initiates, but because 
the setting of a reletively low mill price for 


| 


| another mill reduces its own average net 
| realization much less than that of the mill 
whose mill price is thus set Such price 


| differences were found both where the mill 
| against which these tactics were being em- 
ployed was a State-owned mill and where the 
mill was one showing marked independence 
}in its price policy by frequent failure to ob- 
serve strictly the formula system. 

The outstanding case of this kind, coming 
| to the attention of the Commission, was that 
of the South Dakota State plant located at 
Rapid City. According to the stat#¢ment of 
the chairman of the State cement commission, 
the State mill has had little choice in the 
naming or making of a mill base price, its 
competitors putting out quotations to the 
cement trade shortly after it started opera- 
tion in 1926 which fixed its base price and 
which it felt forced to accept. Since then 
these quotations based on Rapid City have 
been changed from time to time, the changes 
originating with the State plant's competi- 
tors. In August, 1929, when cement prices 
were being reduced generally, the mill's com- 
petitors lowered the quotations based on 
Rapid City by 20 cents. In January, 1930, 
these competitors renewed those low quota- 
tions which were based on Rapid City, when 
the same time they raised the quotations 
which were based on their own mills. 

? ¢+ 


Cross Freighting 

Substantial differences of mill not prices, 
both an evidence and a result of defective 
competition, not only affect buyers and com- 
petitors unequally, but furnish in the ag- 
gregate a measure of the uneconomic produc- 


tion and transportation costs attendant gapon | 


the use of the multiple basing-point system. 
Included in such transportation costs is that 
of the cross-haul between two market areas 
of a stamdardized commodity for which the 
freight cost is relatively large. This and 
other phases of the basing-point system 
might be clarified by a study of costs. These 
costs have been submitted to the Commis- 
sion by the cement industry, but, at the 
time of completing this report, had not yet 
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House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon March 25 and 
went into the Committee of the 
Whole for consideration of the revenue 
bill (H. R. 10236). (Discussion on page 1.) 
Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill., said that on March 28 
the House will consider a motion to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of a rule to expedite 


methods used against | 
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Award to Reporter 
Reversed by Board 


Injury Received After Leaving 
Work Held Not to Arise 
Out of Employment 


RALeIcH, N. C., March 25. 

Injuries sustained by a newspaper re- 
porter when shot by an unidentified as- 
sailant upon returning home late at night 
| from his work were held not to be com- 


| pensable by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion in reversing the appealed case of 
| Saunders v. The Independent et al. 

Mr. Saunders contended that he was} 
| shot by an ex-convict who had threatened 
him because of articles he had written, 
but he offered no competent evidence to 
this effect, the Commission said. 

The Commission held that as a news- 
| paper reporter, the claimant was not on 
duty 24 hours of the day, as contended. 
“Where an employe, by the terms of his 
employment, is required to be ready to 
perform certain duties at any hour of 
the day or night, it does not and can 
not follow that every accidental injury 
which he may receive during the course ; 
of the 24 hours arises out of his employ- 
ment,” the Commission satd. In this case, 
it was held, the employe had quit work 
for the night. ‘ 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
|| of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
|| Library of Congress card number 


SUPERVISION 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 
Before Congress 








New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 


Of Representatives Are 
Classified by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: , 

H. R. 10793. Andresen. To promote effec- 
tive merchandising of certain basic agricule- 
ture commodities by fixing minimum market- 
ing price; Agriculture. 





. Bridges ° 
Bills introduced 
H. R. 10795. Dolcott. St. Clair River, Port 
Huron, Mich., bridge; Interstate and Fore 
eign Commerce. 
Copyrights 


Bills introduced: 
H.R. 10796. Bloom. To amend act to amend 
and’ consolidate acts respecting copyrights; 


Patents. 
District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 
- J. Res. 13. To authorize merger of 
street-railway corp. Reptd. to S. Mar. 24. 

H. R. 10273. To establish bd. of indetermi- 
nate sentence and parole and to deterrnine 
its functions. Reptd. to H. Mar. 24. 

7 Executive Department 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10794. Cochran of Mo. To consplidate 
certain governmental activities affecting civil 
service; Expenditures in Exec. Depts. 

S. 4208. Vandenberg. To authorize Pres. 
to reorganize exec. Depts. and administrative 
branches of Govt; Exvenditures jn Exec. Depts. 

Forestry 
Changes in status: 

S. 3639. For inclusion of certain lands in 
Coeur d'Alene and St. Joe Natl. Forests, Idaho. 
Reptd. to S. Mar. 24. 

S. 3784. To add certain lands to Idaho Natl. 
Forest, Idaho. Reptd. to S. Mar. 24. 

j Highways 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4204. Waterman. To designate George 
Washington Bicentennial Highway; Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads. 






Indians 
Changes in status: 
S. 2671. For final enrollment of Indians of 
Klamath Indian Reservation in Oreg. Reptd. 


is at end of last line. 
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point for which the lower net was received. | 
This occurred as between the Ironton (Ohio) | 





Addams, Treatise on practice and 
procedure in probate courts of Ohio, includ- 
ing law of wills, administration of estates 
and related subjects, with forms and jour- 
nal entries. by . . . and Grover C. Hosford. 
1,620 p. Cincinnati, W. H. Anderson co., 
1932. 32-1183 

Bauer, Ralph S., ed. Cases on law of dam- 
ages. 2d ed. (Natl. casebook ser.) 747 p. 
Chicago, Callaghan & co., 1932. 32-1182 

Black, Ladbroke L. D. Some queer people. 
244 p. Lond., S. Low, Marston & co., 1931. 

32-1285 

Brewer, Sir Alfred H. Memories of choirs and 
cloisters (50 years of music). 240 p. Lond., 
John Lane, 1931. 32-1280 

Calif. Laws, statutes, etc. Chase Penal code 
of state of Calif., ed. by Edmund S. Green. 
336 p. San Francisco, Chase law book pub. 
co., 1931. 32-1186 


Calif. Laws, statutes, etc. 1931 Chase codes 
ot Calif. Civil code, ed. by Edmund 8. 
Green. 458 p. San Francisco, Chase law 
book pub. co., 1931. 32-1184 

Calif. Laws, statutes, ete. 1931 Chase codes 
of Calif. Code of civil procedure, ed. by 


Edmund S. Green. 360 p. San Francisco, 
Chase law book pub. co., 1931. 32-1185 
Calif. Laws, statutes, etc. Penal code of 


state of Calif., ed. by James H. Deering. 


1014 p. San Francisco, Bancroft-Whitney | 
co., 1931. 32-1187 | 
Chase, Herbert. Automobile electric equip-| 
ment, by ... and D. C. Royce. (Internatl. 
textbook co. Bluebooks, 131B-133B.) 3 v..| 
illus. Scranton, Pa., Internatl. textbook 
co., 1930. 31-28611 
Clark, Fred E. Marketing agricl. products in 
U. S., by... and L. D. H. Weld. 672 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-1360 


Clapp, Geo. H. The United States cents of 
years 1798-1799. 64 p., illus. Sewickley, Pa., 


1931 32-1283 | 
| Cran, Mrs. Marion. Gardens in America. 320) 
Lond., H. Jenkins, 1931. 32-1361 


Deller, Anthony W. Principles of patent law 


| for chemical and metallurgical industries. 

} 483 p., illus. N. Y¥., Chemical catalog co..| 
1931. 32-1357 

| Downes, Olin. Symphonic broadcasts. 330 p. 


N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1931. 32-1278 


to S. Mar. 24. 

S. 1196. Authorizing Tlingit and Haida In- 
dians of Alaska to bring suit in U. S. Court 
of Claims. Reptd. to 8. Mar. 24. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9877. To repeal obsolete secs. of re- 
vised statutes omitted from U. 8S. Code. Reptd. 
to H. Mar. 25. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10799. Crail. 
ishment penalty for 
persons in 


To make capital pun- 
transporting kidnaped 

interstate or foreign commerce; 
Judiciary. 


S. J. Res. 128. Biaine. Proposing amdmt. 
to Constitution repealing Eighteenth Amdmt; 
Judictary. 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4209. Walsh of Mass. For establishment 
of seaplane base on Castle Island, Boston, 
Mass.; Military Affairs. 

8.4211. Shipstead. For commemoration of 


Battle of Birch Coulee, in Minn.; Military 
Affairs. 
Parks 


H. R. 4752. For establishment of Waterton- 
Glacier Internatl. Peace Park. Passed H. Mar. 
7. Reptd. to 8S. Mar. 24. 

H. R. 9970. To add certain land to Crater 
Lake Natl. Park in Oreg. Reptd. to H. Mar. 24. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 10743. To require purchase of do- 
mestic supplies for public use and use of 
domestic materials in public works. Reptd. 


to H. Mar. 24. 
Public Lands 
Changes in status: 
S. 1039. Establishing addtl. land offices in 
Mont., Oreg., S. Dak., Idaho, N. Mex., Colo., 


| Changes in status: 


and Nev. Reptd. to S. Mar. 24. 
S. 2983. For relief of homesteaders on Di- 
minished Colville Indian Reservation, Wash. 


Reptd. to 8S. Mar. 24. 

S. 3371. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to 
vacate withdrawals of public lands under rec- 
lamation law, with reservation of rights, ways, 
and easements. Reptd. to S. Mar. 24. 

H. R. 231. To grant certain lands to Colo. 
for benefit of Colo. School of Mines, Passed 
H. Feb. 15. Reptd. to S. Mar. 24. 

Shipping 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10798. Sirovich. For safety of lives 

and preservation of property at sea; Mer- 





Dumba, Konstantin T. Memoirs of a diplo-| 
| mat, by... tr. from German by Ian F, D. 
| Morrow. 347 p., illus. Boston, Little Brown. 
| & co., 1932, 32-1282 
| Haines, Lynn, 1876. The Lindberghs. 307 p. 

N. Y., Vanguard press, 1931. 32-1354 | 

Hicks, Seymour, Acting. book for amateurs. 

263 p. Lond., Cassell & co., 1931. 32-1199 

Jay. Marv R. The garden handbook. 284 p., 

illus. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 32-1358 | 
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been analyzed and are reserved for a su 
ified 


mental report should this seem to be just 
by the results of the analysis. | 

The cross-haul is generally recognized by | 
the cement industry itself as an economic | 
evil. Cement manufacturers who discussed | 
the matter with presentatives of the Com- 
mission almost Hou: exception admitted 
the prevalence of e practice in the cement 
industry and also its unsoundness, though 
not all seemed to recognize the causes of the 
practice or its implications. 

An approximate measure of the uneconomic 
| production and distribution cost imposed by a 
| system of selling ,not fully eompetitive is 
|/found {n a mill's freight absorptions, that is, 
| the excess of its average price at the mill for 
ja given period over its weighted average mill 
| realization, or net price, on all shipments for 
;that period. On cement sales of 141,000,000 
| barrels for 1927, representing 81 per cent of 
} the total shipments for that year, this excess 
amounted to an average of 24.3 cents per bar- 
rel or a total of $34,000,000. Applying this 
per barrel rate to the entire shipments for 
1927 the total would amount to about $42,- 
000,000. Of the total production and selling 
cost, these freight absorptions are estimated | 
to amount to an average of about 20 per cent, 
widely deviating from this average, however. | 
as regards individual mills or regions. This | 
estimate represents the maximum amount 
that could be saved by eliminating cross- | 
freighting. 

a a > 


| The explanation of the uneconomic move- 
ment of commodities is commonly raid to lie 
in the “hunger for tonnage.” This explana- | 
tion, however. ignores one significant circum- 
stance attending the practice under the bas- | 
ing-point system, namely, the manufacturer | 
does not seek to satisfy his hunger for ton- 
nage through increase of sales by a lowering 
of delivered price to consumer so much as by 
an intensifying and widening of his market | 
at the same consumer price, though this in- | 
volves extra transportation cost and so a) 
lower price yield to himself. | 

The habitual practice of the cross-hauling | 
of a standardized commedity, like cement, 
appears to be due primarily to a rather rigid 
maintenance of mill prices at a relatively high 
level and only secondarily to “tonnage hun- 
ger,’ as often alleged. The high level of mill 
prices makes the cross-haul possible without | 
absolute loss in total sales, and the rigidity 
of prices tends to prevent the expansion of | 
sales in maximum net territory by mill price 
reduction. Under such conditions, the mill 
reeks to saticfy hunger for large volume, in- | 
tensified often by surplus capacity, by push- | 
ing out into less profitable territory in an | 
effort to capture another mill's most profit- 
able business. The result is a swapping of 
more for less profitable customers at a large | 
net loss to the public in wasteful production | 
and distribution costs. 

The basing-point formula of selling assists 
in maintaining this rigidity of price at the 
mill, in that it prevents a mill in one market | 
area from dumping its product into another 
market area at prices below the formula de- 
livered prices of the latter without first re- 
ducing its own mill price. 

Under Senate Resolution 448, 71st Congress, 
|3rd Session, which relates to the cement in- | 
| dustry, alleged violations of the Anti-trust | 
| Acts are being examined by the Commission, 
and it is exnected that a report will be made 
upon this subject at an early date. 4 





STATES 


March 25, 1932 


a drainage bill so the bill may be con- 

sidered immediately on the floor of the 
House. 

The House then at 5:29 p. 

| journed until noon, March 26. 


v 
The Senate 


HE Senate was not in session March 
| 25, having recessed on March 24 
| until noon, March 28. 





m., ad- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





chant Marine, Radio and Fisheries. 


Tariff 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10797. Vinson of Ga. To equalize 
tariff duties by compensating for deprecia- 
tion in foreign currencies; Ways and Means, 

Veterans 
ges in status: 
To authorize purchase of tobacco 


am 
7 Ad- 


3886. 
from funds appropriated for Veterans’ 
ministration. Reptd. to 8. Mar. 24. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inguirt, Division of 
The United States Dai The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Infant Care—Pub. No. 8, Children’s Bur., U. 8. 
Dept. of Labor. Price, 10 cents. L32-27 

Summer Fallow at Ardmore, S. Dak.—Cir. No, 
213, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 32-314 

Reducing Shrinkage of Frozen Fish in Cold 
Storage—Investigational Rept. No. 9, Bur. 
of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. F32-5 

Treaty Information—Bull. No. 29, Feb., 1932— 
Pub. No .300, U. S. Dept. of State. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents @ year. (29-27547) 

List of Publications Relating to Health—Price 
List 51, 23d Ed. Supt. of S. (26-26481) 

Public Roads—Vol. 13, No. 1, Mar., 1932. Bur. 
of Public Roads. U. S. Dept. of Agric. Sub- 
scription price, $1 a year. (Agr. 18-322) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 











| Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ill.—63d Ann. Ins. Rept. of Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce, Div. of Ins.—Part II—Life 
Insurance, Legal Reserve, Assessment, Fra- 
ternal Eeneficiary. Mutual Benefit Associae 
ticns and Burial Ins. Societies, 1931. Spring- 
field, 1931. 

Mich.—Journal of House of Representatives— 

Vol. I, Apr. 27, 1931-Je. 26, 1931. Myles F. 

Gray, Clerk of House. Lansing, 1931. 
Journal of House of Representatives—Vol. 

I, Jan. 7, 1931-Apr. 24, 1931. Myles F. Gray, 

Clerk of House. Lansing, 1931. 

C.—Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Vital Statistics 

of Bd. of Health, 1930. Raleigh, 1931. 
23d Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Health, period 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Raleigh, 1930. 

Ann. Repts. of State Bd. of Assessment 
and State Dept. of Revenue, 1930. Raleigh, 
1931. 

TT 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE 
National Retirement Club for Firemen 
and Policemen, of Washington, D. C. 
On the 3lst day of December, 1931, as re- 


quired under Section 647 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia. 


Total deposits 

Total premium income... 

Total income ’ 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Net amount paid for retirements $39,000.00 

All other disbursements 34,308.52 


Total disbursements 
ASSETS 
Bonds and stocks 


Deposits in banks.... 
All other assets 





Gross assets 
Total admitted assets 


LIABILITIES 
Other liabilities 


Capital paid up 
Unassigned funds (surplus) 





Total 

SIDNEY BIEBER, President. 
B nell, Secretary. 

‘Subseribed and sworn to before me this 
t of March, 1932. 
— ARTHUR G. COLE, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


: Highway Traffic 

















Truck Operators | 
Oppose Control of 

















AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaiILy 


Sales by Retailers in Texas 


Are Classified by Census Bureau 





HE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 


Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 


capita sales. 








































































































| merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Texas (1930 




















Federal Rulings | 
On Broadcasting 


And Radio Pleas Situation for Month in New York, Ohio and 


Thirty-two Applications eal 


























Employment in 
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Some Industries 


Is Improved in Eastern Region 





Pennsylvania Is Reviewed 
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To Finance Rail 
Loan Is Favored 


Emergency Fund 
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ulation 5,824,715) : 
Proposed Regulation Tr Number Percent Per : | PNCREASES in the employment and pay-roll total figures in the manufacturin I. C.'C. Approves Portion of 
j Handi to of Net sales total capita | Granted, One Denied and | ; met ; "ei am | 7 
jected to as Handicap atares (1929) alte nies 9 a aa = the a _ in a year were shown for February as compared with $ 5 00,000 Award to 
‘ Total, all stores ......... seeeececcescecccsececeeees 67,258  $2,074,163,55 100.00 $356.10 | January, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor stated March 21 | * . 
Motorized Transportation eleiieles guaiaabinentinen Janie 40 0 gasseeoea «el? nae Are Scheduled | in its current comment on employment conditions in the 48 States and the District The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
: * ee Jb Ng Me i ci es Ages : , or Hearin of Columbia. (A synopsis of the comment was published in full text in the i we: ° 
ial Burden Department stores with food departments ($100,000 £ . ; r 5 p t in the issue wav ‘W 
And Financia tnd over, exclusive of food sales) sciments’ (gion 27 7,887,723 38 1.35 emecbepiaiaaagees of March 22.) A summary of conditions > various States follows in full text: y ith Reluctance 
Department steres without foo epartments - The Federal i i — ae RREA aE: : 
ruck transpor- GVERY. Nctosvsnrncccbactbrceyyessee+es cactsen 238 136,803,527 6.59 23.48| - The Federal Radio Commission, in de-| New York.—The employment situation im- | ; 
Development of motor t > ‘ere ana oer. REE REO CORTE ES hho 502 14'889/255 "72 2:56 |cisions made public March 25, granted 32|Proved somewhat in several major industries | ever, a few wells drilled in a new territory fur- [Continued from Page 1a 
tation would be seriously handicapped by 2 s without food departments ...».-- 2,045 86.495'070 417 1485 licati denied t t for | throughout the State: however, considerable | nished employment to some of these workers. |that theory to have more merit than this 
Dry goods stores withou Pp a "831'128 0 11 | 2PPucations, denied one, seb two cases for| unemployment was apparent in practically all | Woodworking plants, railroad shops, smelter | transacti indi ” 
the proposed legislation (S. 2793) for CON~| Piece goods stores 0 -iss sos uerartmenien... SOT askan sn 726 | hearing, granted five regular and 11 tem-| localities at the close of February. A tmod-|Plants, iron mills, and glass and clay prod-| The Gommpeinns to micate. 
trol of motor carriers operating on inter-| Geo eral merchandise stores without food departments 205 10,903,505 "53 1.37|Porary license renewals, authorized fivejerate increase in production schedules and|ucts plants operated below normal. Build- loans to “he aan already has approved 
j te Interstate! Army and navy goods stores ....... POs hh based dosedves 39 875,394 04 15|stations to install automatic frequency |employment occurred in certain departments |ing increased somewhat during the past 30} e Missouri Pacific in the 
state highways, the Sena ’ of the iron and steel mills and automobile |days and work was started on several new|amounts of $1,500,000 
: + | Variety, S-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ......+++++++ 670 34,594,783 1.67 5.94/ control, and acted on two examiner’s re- and automobile | days and ¥ aa, a aoe y ints 500, and $2,800,000, re- 
Seereeres Comittee was $716 Sawn oe ports. factories, _ Several large | sutomobile-sesem- | Projects, Qheorbing « number of building me. |spectively, to meet other financial require- 
at a public hearing. Automotive group .........- praeapeeszsnrset seve a ‘Sana oa apg The decisions follow in full text: tions and recalled a large number of a na cTODs, | including | potatoes | and early corn, | ments of the road. 
ifvi i iti easure | Motor vehicles—sales and service ....... eee 859 +139, 5 . . loughed workers, and a further gradual ex- | Starte uring the month, absorbing many | Security f 

Testifying in opposition to the m Used-car establishments ........s.secees lessees * 408 6,038,773 29 1.04| Applications granted: pansion in production and employment is ex-|farm laborere. Unemployment relief funds| ‘The additional a “$12,800 000 is t 
were Jerome Fanciulli, representing the) accessories, tires, and batteries ......+.. eonesnces Se 10,670,859 51 1.83| _WWNC, Citizen Broadcasting Co., Inc.,| pected during March. Employment in the|raised in several cities made it possible to be secured ; 800,000 Is to 
Virginia Motor Truck Owners Association | Battery shops (including repairs) ....-sseseesseeeveses 274 3,808,881 18 65 | Asheville, N. C., granted construction per- railroad shops, terminals, freight yards, and|continue work on municipal projects, fur- eo b Fagen tm to the Commission’s 

: . y,| Tire shops (including tire repairs) ...... +» — 312 12,368,156 .60 2.12|mit_to install new 1-kw. transmitter, transportation lines continued irregular, sev- |nishing employment to many workers. High-| Order, by the pledge of $15,050,000, prin- 

‘and the Commercial Motor Vehicle) piling stations (gas. oil, and fuel oil) . 2,976 31,481,211 1,52 5.41| | KFBB, Buttery Broadcast, Inc., Great Falls, | eral shops closing for a temporary period, re- | Way construction to cost approximately $1,- cipal amount of applicant’s first and re- 
ae the District of| Filling stations with tires and accessories ............ 3,328 49,931,172 2.41 8.57 | Mont., granted construction permit to make | leasing about 2,000 men. Curtailed operations | 900,000 was under way, employing a consid- funding mortgage 5 

Owners Association, of e Di Filing stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, changes in equipment. in the garment industry affected a large num-|erable number of unskilled latorers. leiea t. oF ¢ Bt per cent gold bonds, 

Columbia, and W. S. Carpfield, represent-| groceries, or other merchandise ..... seu 2,435 15,618,630 15 2.68| WFBG, The William F. Gable Co., Altoona,| ber of workers. This also adversely affected ++ + |Series I, of 1981; 114,750 shares of com- 

; ; V Chamber of Com-| Motor cycles (OM]Y) ......sseeeeeeseeee 14 498,562 .02 .09 | Pa., granted modification of construction per-| employment in several textile mills; however, Pennsylvania—A slight upward trend was|™0n capital stock of the Texas & Pa- 

ing the Staunton, Va., tate Horticultural | Bicycles, motor cycles, and suppiles 6 114,243 01 02 | mit to make changes in proposed equipment. | some increase in activities occurred in several | noted in the employment situation during |Cific Railway Company; $1,000,000, prin- 

merce and the Virginia State Ho | Bicycle ShopS ........csosecccccccsccccsesscccacees 42 355,460 .02 .06|  WOAI, Southern Equipment Co., San An-| branches of the textile industry. Operations |February, although considerable unemploy- cipal amount, of the Denver 4 i 

Society. Body, fender, and paint ShOpsS ........-.s+eeseseeesees 167 2,023,931 10 .35 | tonio, Tex., granted modification of construc-/jn the majority of the metal-working estab-|ment was evident in all lines. Plants manu- Grande W , uy enver & Rio 

Burden on Trucking Costs Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 3,368 35,981,352 1.73 6.18 | tion permit to extend completion date to May'|lishments were still restricted. The emer-|facturing textiles, particularly hosiery and ide Western Railroad Company’s re- 

Chandler, traffic bureau manager | Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 28, 1952. |gency unemployment committees in various |silk, and those producing rubber, leather, | funding and improvement mortgage 6 per 

W. H. Chandler, trafic | , York | B@S AN Ol) .... 1... ne- ceceveccccccevccecvccscccecs . 13 365,140 02 .06| WSMB, Inc., New Orleans, La., granted | cities and State, county, and municipal emer-|and tobacco products operated on a satisfac- cent bonds, series A, of 1974: 1,600 shares 
of the Merchants Association of New York, | raaiator shops (including rep@irs) ......ssseseeees eee 37 398,048 02 .07 | modification of construction permit approving | gency work programs continued to provide tory basis, but those manufacturing clothing, | of the capital stock of the Ft. W th Bel 
and representing also the Shipping Con-| aircraft and accessories .........++. 12 423,778 .02 .07 | proposed location of transmitter at 901 Canal | part-time employment to thousands of idle| paper, clay products, chemicals, hardware, Mativas “GarGant . Wor elt 
ference of Greater New York, contended | Boats (motor boats, yachts, CANOES) «.+sseeeeeerreeeee 4 47,542 . 01 | Street, New Orleans. |men and women. Building remained unusu-|furniture, and glass continued below normal. |** ay Company, and $1,900,000, prin- 
hn ly with the roposed act would en a WDAY, Inc., West Fargo, N. Dak., granted | ally quiet; however, many outdoor activities, |The printing industry worked on slightly cur- | Cipal amount, of New Orleans, Texas & 
that to comply wi Pp z ‘ il]| ,, Apparel group ....-..... seees seceeeceveeccccssceeses 2,825  $110,424,614 5.31 $18.96 | modification of construction permit to move | including construction projects and Spring | tailed schedules, with a surplus of workers Mexico Railway Company’s first mortgag@ 
mean “that the expenses of trucking Will) won’s ana boys’ clothing .......... 61 1,734,844 .08 30| transmitter locally and install new  trans-| agricultural work, will be under way within /evident. A slight improvement was noted in| 414 per cent bonds, series D, of 1956 
be measurably increased without any 4P-/ Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) . a aac 7 {3 | mitter. | the nex », owe, —— = eee ee steel industry in certain sections of the | 2 . : . , ; 

; j i - | Men’s furnishings ...........+++ s19, . : ¥ number of laborers. onsiderable u ‘OY- | State. Automobile-accessor lants reporte ayment o ds 
parent justification therefor. s Men’s clothing and furnishings 469 28,043,257 1,35 4.81 festuitcen as Ge tae et ment prevailed among factory workers, build-| satisfactory operations eS ose Merateraaa |  <— a t = eA 

“I do not believe that the rail carrers| Children’s specialty shops ..........-. 18 231,438 01 04 | oranted modification of construction permit |198-trades men, and unskilled help. While the volume of building continued be- | is to be made available as 
want anything short of relegating the | Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops 515 25,134,534 1.21 4.32 extending completion. date to. May 1. jose, nee a low normal, several large projects under way | follows: 

trucks to terminal service. Of | Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and children 362 17,564,625 85 3.02 | M , . _,_ | afforded employment to a number of building-| 1. On approval, $2,150,000 to.pay and 
motor trucks to I re ge alee oa a CRE Aa A ARR 359 6,395,585 31 1.10'| WBEO, The Lake Superior Broadcasting Co., Ohio.—Although there was a slight improve-|trages mechanics, although a large number | discharge overd , he 
course, I except from this statement Cal | wrois shoe stores ....-.. ose 33 1,441,084 07 .25|Inc., Marquette, Mich., granted modification | ment reported in the automobile industry, | were still unemployed. State highway con- ge overdue vouchers for materials 
riers like the Pennsylvania Railroad and |*women's shoe stores seceteces, “ake 7,292,710 35 1.25 | of license to change hours of operation to | automobile-acessory plants, tool and die, tex-| struction continued to engage many semi- and supplies and services. 
the Cotton Belt, which through their| Men's women’s and children’s shoe Stores ....++++++++ 342 12,817,152 62 2.20 the following: Daily, 7:30 to 8:30 a. m., 11:30/tile and clothing establishments, operations | <kijled and unskilled laborers. The oil in- 2. On or before March 31, 1932, $800,000 

have taken a much broader | Furriers—iur ME tN sa cdewesapesasssss4s 13 779,969 04 13 | a. m. to 1:30 p. m., 4:30 to 7:30 p. m.; Sunday, |in most of the major industries throughout dustry operated on a satisfactory basis. There for advances to the New Orleans, Texas & 

gegen 9 "said Mr. Chandler. | Hosiery shops ....... sseseeeceeererees 21 1,121/313 05 19) 9'a, m. to.2 p.m, C8. Te co. Ine, | ihe Sate continued on a curtailed basis dur- Was an increase in the number of mines | Mexico Railway Company, controlled by 
view 0 1 . a : s Ss REL, EROS oe 4 22,516 . the | ‘ e Tru ublishing Co., Inc.,'ing February, an e supp a : cite and bitumin- | , , , 

“IT am firmly of the opinion that the Coase ena ‘timaeelo SHOGS Sinan vcvescacsss a 71,127 . ‘01 | Elkhart, Ind., granted modification of license/| greatly in excess of demand in_ practically Peo ge oo ole Bag wae ee were idle | the applicant, in the amount of $500,000, 

railroads would be better off financially | Custom taliors ...........+..+..++ eae 288 3,141,208 15 .54 | to increase hours of operation from sharing | all centers. Production in the bituminous- in the bituminous sections, while in the an- | and to meet applicant's fixed interest obli- 
h ld handle all of their short | Infants’ wear shops 5 47,375 ° 01 | with WLBC to simultaneous day, share with | coal industry continued far below normal and | thracite regions part-time schedules prevailed , gations maturing April 1, 1932, in the 
if they wou a : tore | Other apparel and acc 5 14,670 . ... | WLBC night. many additional mines were closed during in some instances. Quarries throughout the| amount of $300,000 , 

“haul less-than-carload —_ gic ore ee — | WRDO, Le Auguste, Me. grenited Jotnes the month, Skesting hundreds of out senmare. [State operated on curtailed schedules. The) 3° To pay and Seiten ee 
r over e ways | covering erection of new station, 1, c., 100; Operations continue elow normal in most | ft try showed an increase in . of 
oo, m{ icnae te handle it by al in Furniture and household group ....+++eceseeeeeseees 2,140 $92,533,400 4.46 $15.89 w., unlimited time, and direct measurement of the iron and steel plants, foundries, metal | aden gen ie eral instances workers | the bank loans of $11,700,000, due April 1, 
een go obviously is better Purasture ames nis ean as cot eaanss >? o 7 o.nes.8 337 ae ot eptonns, input. : esteliishanente, pets meray ana WOOGWOChing | ware reemployed on full-time schedules. Con- | 1932, $5,850,000, upon condition that the 
s rapery, curtain, and up .° ee , “ ‘ roadcasting Corporation, Chatta-| plants, farm-implement and machinery fac- | ship- | om . 3 
adapted to the handling of carload Floor covering stores .......++.++ cecevcessccecs seeeeee 13 483,932 02 -08 | nooga, Tenn., granted license covering changes | tories, wheel, pump, and tool factories, con- | eats cee Sia aietbensl een cree a. wee thereof will agree to an 
freight. Shippers will never be satisfied | China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, etc. 25 1,359,172 07 23/in equipment, 1,280 kc., 1 kw. night, 242 kw.|fectionery plants, sand and gravel pits, stone recalled’ Increased employment was noted in n of the payment of the remainder 
t turn this business to the rails at the Household appliances (electrical) ......... sees 480 13,875,457 67 2.38 | local sunset, unlimited time. | quarries, and gypsum mines. A slight up-|come agricultural sections, where several of $5,850,000 of such loans to a date not 
ahs r short-haul traffic | Hausehold appliances (other than electrical) = Biante rr -36| WCBS, Charles H. Messter and Harold L.! ward movement was reported in certain rail-| hundred tobacco workers found seasonal em- earlier than Oct. 1, 1932, upon further 
high rates charged for short-hau the | Refrigeration (electric and gaS)...........-.+ . 40 2,288,226 i = | Dewing, Springfield, Ill., granted license cov- road shops, bed-spring and mattress factories, | yioyment. Construction of a dam, and munic-| condition that there be delivered to the 

plus cartage charges at both ends of € | Antique furniture with some used furniture .. 10 120,062 ‘ : ering move of studio and transmitter locally,|and glass and ceramic establishments. Ac- | tpal improvements continued to afford em- | Corporation $7,750,000 of Ii : 
line, and the much slower service by | Brushes and brooms 8 206,057 01 041,210 ke., 100 w., share with WTAX. tivitie in the oil and gas fields remained |Dioyment for a large number of men. The | ) _ $7,750,000 of applicant’s first 

i | Pictures and framing 14 104,558 - 02| "“WGL, F. C. Zieg (Allen Wayne Co.), Fort | quiet, except for some increased activity in demand for domestic help continued brisk, | 2nd refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 

raul. | Stoves AN FANGES .....seeeeceeeeceeeers 8 67,617 Ol | Wayne, Ind., granted license covering instal-|one of the oil fields in the eastern section | \ith a large surplus of these workers avail- | bonds, series I, of 1981, and 114,750 shares 
Handicap on Motor Traffic BBUGUS SHOPS oo. ccc. c ss coscccsercnevessesecsces once 11 263,187 01 05 | lation of new equipment, 1,370 ke., 100 w.,|af the State. Refineries and soap factories | ojo. Activity in the wholesale and retail |of the common capital stock of the Texas 
‘i is busi s can be driven | 4Wnings, flags, banners, window shades and tents .... 13 204,732 01 -04 | unlimited time. |maintained fairly satisfactory schedules in| ctaplishments remained restricted. The num-| & Pacific Railway Company held 
Of course, this usiness — rs Interior decorator StOTeS .....-.seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees oss 7 168,416 01 | KTAR Broadcasting Co., Phoenix, Ariz.,/ most instances. Most of the brick, tile, build-|}.- of available professional and technical | ast of th i, pany, now held as 
back to the railroads by earatind ee alike leat 3117 9172025580 8.31 920.53 | Stanted authority for direct measurement of | ing Mock. sywer pane, fireproofing, and other | workers continued to greatly exceed the de- ora e collateral security for such 
riers restrictions umber and building group ......secseceseeseeeesees 3, ,025, i 53 | antenna input. clay-products plants were not very active . . 
Tegulations ‘that will force the highway | Lumber and pullding materials Si 7953 Stesaoss «Ts “B83 | ee and many plants remained closed during the |™®"7. 1» conditions in other States |, 4 On or before April 29, 1932, $595,000 
. ber and hardware ... eeees 654, : \ : month. e building was dull, the erec- | 4 ; , , Lv 
rates to a level that the shippers can not —— ee meer 2'584/256 13 “44 | se. Roe Anashn, rvetionting Co., Los lean Gt Wedaral Resuetines. vallkcan caerlirinis, will be published in full ::zt in the to oe maturing i1.stallment on the prin- 
afford to pay; but even if this is = Hardware stores .. ons aaa ry 1 464 | tor test period for 10 days from March 24,/8nd other smaller projects in — cen-| issue of March 28.) pom Bata of applicant’s equipment 

; ipper will find it to his ad-| Electrical shops ............. Sebeceoes 045, . . ae vans. , ters furnished employment to a large number ei igations. 
var-tage to use his own trucks and avold | Heating anplianess sia gi BERR orice gh BRM ME AB. ales Und WS, don T, Heinn Jelerion Cis, [Of men, Numenour Dullding-trades in we Rulings —|to’mon %,befare April 29, 1992, $2,400,000 

© hg 5 : ‘ | umbing, . ve oe FS ’ “ ‘ o : t ‘ Cc > 2 or o e e r fe A A re 
the expense. This will leave the small | Glass and mirror SNOPS .. ......eeeeeecseeesseeeeeeeees 296,688 01 05 ge Fis eed ‘aa ——— Mo.,| the month. Municipal improvements, street Rate and Finance ulimngs eaten oa ne obligations matur- 
shipper and receiver at the mercy of the | paint and glass Stores ....+..+sssseeeeeeeeeeraeseenes 6,159,693 30 1.06 | Sration shown in existing time-sharing agres= | TePeirs, pnighway construction and mainté-/ 4s sonunced by I. C Cwm the aggregate amount 
railvoads,.” pa OE meee = | seas, nance, bridge construction and public-utili- | e le Le! 965,517. 

j : Food group ......+.- teeeeeee ene eeeeeeeenees weeee $377,631 ,440 18.21 $64.83 | ties extensions, and improvements in various | 6. On or before April 29, 19 F 

Mr. Campfield told the Committee: Candy and nut stores .......+++eeeees Rebesiacest ; 281,104 01 05 | ..WECC, North Shore Church, Chicago, Ill.,| communities furnished employment to many The Interstate Commerce Commis-! for t P 32, $200,000 

“Under the present complexities of Our | Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ........-. 9.776.698 47 16g | Stanted suspension of Rule 145 until Commis-| oon Most of the eity, county, and State e Intersta : c jfor taxes due the State of Illinois. 
commercial system, the railroads have | pairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream’ (including Tae . | len deckaes, ase This jfule requires instal- | Work is being rotated in order to provide work |Sion on March 25 made mae decisions 7. On or before April 29, 1932, $805,000 
failed to meet the transportation needs| milk dealers) ......... pt eteeeeeeeneeeeneeeeeeses 103 ¥008.218 ™“ 1” broadcast stations by June 22, 1932, capable | 10% 85 many of the idle as possible. Employ- | in rate and finance cases, which a |for taxes due the State of Arkansas. 

£ggs and poultry dealers ........++++-+ gewaee 134 2,989,674 . e f ch ment in several branches of the railroad in-| marized as follows: 9 
of the country. Car-lot shipments do not A 4 19 | Of checking frequency. within 50 cycles. Mr. Eastman’s Comment 
complete distribution to the small towns | Delicatessen stores «tio markets 1 oo an aun ae = ‘g1|,, WFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corpora. | @ustty remained dull and many of these men | sand: No. 23335.—Cumberland Cement & | ‘The opinion of Commissioner Eastman 
7 A ruit stores and vegetable eeceeeeee eeeeecesses . S . . |tion, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ granted extension of were affected. early every ne 0 ndustry Ss 1 “co m any v Pennsylvania Railroad. * ’ 
and rural sections, which on the other] Grocery stores (without meat departments) 9,338 136,849,465 6.60 23.49 | comt he oe : contributed to the large surplus of labor ap-| SUPPly Company Vv. ~ |concurring in part, follows in full text: 
° ; F pletion date of cohstruction permit for Rates on sand and crushed stone, in_ car , : 
hard are admirably served by the motor | Groceries with meats ..... : 4,444 170,651,410 8.23 29.30 | one week from March 22, and authority to| Parent at the close of the month, 4oade, i -top equipment fiom Stone | No good reason has been shown for ap- 
; ts with groceries 675 15,400,391 .74 2.64 ’ y oads, in open-top equipment = | a 
truck. Meat markets w use transmitter of WCGU for period of three + > + Siding, Md., to certain destinations in (proving a Government loan to enable the 

“The over-all speed of tete-them-cationd Saeet ee = eo 1,294 21906 926 1106 376 x eee March 24, while moving trans-| @klahoma.—Some improvement occurred in| Pennsylvania Sn Se Reason- | applicant to make a 50 per cent payment 

freight by rail from the consignor to the| Bakery goods stores . apsea 328 3,721,509 18 64 | KGGF, Powell & Pl Corr the industrial-employment situation during| @ble rates pre; : Box Com- |00 the bank loans maturing April 1. I 
i our | Coffee, tea, spices ..... Re 71 1,111,941 .05 .19 | , e atz, Coffeyville, Kans.,| repruary. The majority of the manufactur- Box Shooks: No. 23761.—Eastern Box Co ; as re 
consignee is less than 10 miles per hi Soom products, ménoval nee 14 '273'887 ‘01 jo5 | Stanted renewal of license, 1,010 ke., 500 W.,|/ing establishments continued on part-time | pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Rate would have no difficulty in joining in such 
and one must make three separate COM | (ene ral 1000 StOTES .......cccccscccscssssscssseccccecce 27 159,960 ‘01 103 | Snare vith JWNAD, hours as follows: Sunday, | schedules, including the cottonseed-oil mills.| On box shooks, in carloads, from Baltimore | approval, if there were any evidence that 
trects to complete the shipment; one to —_—— _ §s- ——_——_—- | 7:30 to 10:30 a. m., 1:30 to 5 p. m.; Monday, | Operating in the oil industry continued on a| (Wagner’s Point), Md., to Jersey City, N. /the loan is needed in the public interest. 
the freight depot, one for the rail haul) Restaurants and eating p1aceS ....sseeeeseeeeeeeeeres 7,217 $71,175,247 3.43 $12.22 | 2. PF 2 Dm 5 e oo |pro rata basis, affecting many employes; how- <.. setae 60 Mov. Be, Sis. frend Nazeenenente. |But no one has made or attempted to 

and one from the freight depot at des-/ Cafeterias .......... . ,450,241 12 M2\s"to T45 p. mm. and 645 to 10:30 & ml ——— ‘ » Fa., - |make such a showing. Applicant told 
3 . . ” : 5 . * to have been and to be unreasonable. Repa g. pplican 0. us 
tination to the a = = = pone yg ea 2'645 eae is rye nie (= *. —— £m 11:30", m.| struction permit); Theodore 8, Cliff, Terre| ration awarded, and zeeenalie rate to ty the banks would not extend the loans, 
hand, the motor truck calls for the ship-| 7 inch counter, refreshment stands, box lunches 1,907 8,582,132 41 1.47 See na pe a ene 9:15 to 10:45 p. m.; | Haute, Ind. (amateur license) Chester prescribed for the future. e Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

a . , noel: Tne 7 03 | Thursday, 7:30 to 10:30 a. m., 11:30 a. m. to 5 i : tton G ts: No. 24201.—J. H. Bonck : 

ment at farm, orchard or factory and de-| pountains .........se+eee+ ° ° 176,084 01 03 | 5 7 : . + + + Cotton Garments: No. now tells us that they will extend 50 

i ; p. m., 5 to 7:15 and 9:15 to 10:30 p. m.; Company v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad. y per 
livers it to the door of the consignee at} Fountain and lunch 234,166 .01 04 | Friday, 7:30 to 10:30 a. m. 11:30 a m to 2| Miscellaneous: | Pp . " |eent. 
| r ea . ° ” . : Rate on numerous less-than-carload ship- | 
an average over-all speed of from 20 to | Soft-diink stands 207 308 oO ‘0g | P: M., 5 to 10:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:30 to 10:30 |. ,WSYB. Philip Welss Music Co. Rutland, Tent.°Cr ‘cotton work pants from Winder, | The theory is, apparently, that a Gove 
30 miles per hour. POPCRA WHET. ++ <0 ceeaeeeciees? lace — | & is tt 30 to 2p. m.. 8 to 9:20 p. m. | eo SS a s me ng BY Ga., to New Orleans, La., found not unrea- |ernment loan to pay the other 50 per 
ai atvara ; : ah, oe . | : 7 | ; ' 

Attitude of Railways Second-hand stores ..... sespenierece sas tensesseesoes 72 0,738,008 3 $1.18) oxla., ee Paco on 27, 1932. | ee oe otherwise unlawful. Complaint ‘cent is necessary in order to prevent a 

“The apparent unconcern of the rail- | {)tomobile Dats Ore econdshANG) sss sess teceeercese 45 178.876 ‘01 ‘03 le eile a ~ as follows: Application abies 7? Lumber: No. 24353.—American Cigar Box cae = con aaa he ee See 
roads regarding the rapidly increasing mo- | Furniture (second-hand) .........-+- seeees seseeeetevee 284 1,963,536 09 34 to 9:15 p. m.; Thursday, 7:18 to O06 wn Milis K. Armstrong, Norwalk, Conn. (ama-| Company v. Norfolk é& Western Railway. xists. organ ompany, 
tor competition is hard to explain unless | Pawnshops (sales) ......... ss. .ssesss tteeeee * 80 2,308,158 ll 40 |“ WTSC, The Bexnkgivanin Mate Galiene at te|teur license); applicant failed to enter ap-| Rates cn poplar logs, in carloads, from Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and the Guar- 
they are quietly gaining control of the] Clothing and shoes (second-hand) ....;..---is.sesesee 115 ppt 03 09 | College, 'Pa., granted Tenewal of license, 1.230 | pearance within time allowed. | certain points in Virginia and Kentucky, |anty Trust Company would not, so long 

: large franchise motor lines preparatory | Hardware (second-Dand) so-es-\esereeeeeseesececccece, 16 1164s = ‘03 | Ke. 500 w.. day, hours as follows: Sunday, | il ted foun found unreasonabie. Rates for the {28 the interest on these bank loans is 
to welding them into motor subsidiaries.” | Books and office appliances (second-hand) .....+++0 3 24,067 * soe Leena to 1 p. m., 2 p. m. to sunset; Monday| Set for_hearing: ,.| future prescribed and reparation awarded. | Paid, force a receivership by refusing an 
Fanciulli told the Committee: Used barrels, boxes, crate casks, sawdust, etc. ...... 3 82,358 * ‘62 | tO Saturday, 11:45 a. m. to 12:15 p.m.; Mon-| A. V. Tidmore, Hagerstown, Md., requests! “" Glass: No. 23044.—Blue Ridge Glass Cor- |extension. The repercussions would be 
7 ‘en desandeatae I represent are Machinery (second-hand, Meluding second-hand pipe a 236,453 01 .04 | =. So re om Thursday and Fri- suneereeer see oS new station, 1,210 Ke. | poration v. Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad. |much too dangerous in other quarters 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise ........+++++++ 19 401,145 02 07 ’ : le . io . | Upon reconsideration, rates on rough-rolled | h th “js 
unalterably opposed to any State or Fed- —etiiess seis + + + WJW, John F. Weimer, Mansfield Broad-| cine: in carloads, from Kingsport. Tenn. | ere the private interests of these finan- 
eral legislation which may have any tend-| Other retail stores .........ssisssseresseeres sesesnes 13,438 — $413,425,472 «19.93 $70.98 | ,, The following stations were granted author- | casting Association. Mansfield, Ohio. requests | fo destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- |Cial institutions are involved. 
ency to develop monopolies in truck trans- | Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise ity to install automatic frequency control: | construction permit to move transmitter and) [1° Onio, a portion of Pennsylvania, and I realize that the majority are no more 
3 ri bout tricti that | _ With groceries) ......... i eeWoe eens ccninegeetacinnd “See 99,564,155 4.80 17.09 | WLBG, Petersburg, Va.; GHL, Billings, | Studio from. Mansfield to 41 South High) , yyiiwaukee and (Madison, Wis., found un- persuaded than I am that there i 
portation, to bring about restrictions tha : ith clothing and/or Mont.; KMOX, St. Louis, Mo.; KFSD, S: | Street, Akron, Ohio. E y S any 
Country general stores (groceries with ¢ ng , ; » San Di reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Find df “ 
will hamper the free and untrammelled | ~choes) -........ssceececeees So er ee) am 3,089,856 15 .53 | ..W2XBB, Radio Corporation of America, New +~+ + ings in former report, 176 I. C. C. 449, modi- need for using Government funds to “bail 
use of motor trucks, the opening up of | country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ aeration’ perenn , eonaa: experimental con- ation oo ezaminers’ roperts: oo a fied in part. td —- They place the respon- 
ich will interfere with | or notions) .........se+0- ; wanececcancacee S008 27,451,996 1.32 4.71 r a onal transmitter; , Inc., Tacoma, Wash., granted modifi- : sibili on the Reconstruction Finan 
the highly valuable flexibility of ‘motor | Book ‘stores. 2.000...20000..2 i" “Ptawtse Tag“) egencles, 8625 4g, 6425, 9.688, 12 825, | ation of Hisense to ctnge, Frequency fom | xa taane™ Cluny Raves Between Mobile and |Corporation. “It seems to. me, however 
* Cigar stores w ountains .. eee ,027,230 .05 18 : ” 4 ” ” . es oO 1,35 * : 4 : 7 i su sas 
truck service. : : Steer BARMEA 6sc0ka04k sabhnk os ee eae can, a 1,575,629 “08 ‘97 | A3, and special, provided the maximum com- | 250 w., and change hours of operation from ae eh agen eee ae tee camer |that we have a responsibility which we 
These organizations believe in regula- Cigar stores without fountains ....... He 114 1'772' 886 "09 "39 | munication band width, plus tolerance, does | limited to unlimited, sustaining Examiner | lish a ocentat 1 ” » |can not thus escape. 
tion designed to promote safety on the | Coal and wood yards ........... aueheneetahs coe §=—: 198 4,615,595 22 79 | mot exceed the frequency separation band |R. L. Walker. to establish and maintain class rates be- 
highways by such restriction as to speed, | Ice dealers (except manufacturers) ..++++4s eee 357 5,836,005 28 SR tetas tac a Eastern Ohio Broadcasting Co. New Phil- without observing "the long-and-shert-havl M f di 
i i i "| Coal and feed dealers ......... tte ee eee eeeeseeeeeneenes 85 3,711,119 18 64 , nautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, | adelphia, Ohio, denied as in default construc- a “ . S 
rules of the road, signals and identifica- | Dol N60 t°*C thout fountains .. - sate 3 seg ll. granted construction permit” for “new | lon’ perimit for ‘new station to operate on 850 | Provision of section 4 of the Interstate | eans 0 readin 
tion plates as the individual States now | prug stores with fountains ...........++. eee 21057 © 63,350'771 3.05 10.88 | equipment for" auxiliary transmitter; 1 trans-|kc., 500 W., limited time, sustaining Exam-| Commerce Act. other and further relie ; 
have authority to impose,” he continued. | Farm implements, machinery, and equipment .... 199 11,954,846 ‘58 2.05 | Se we ae Electric 9 B, 400 w., 1 com- | iner R. L. Walker. . aes meth Bidiien dnitieited Se ‘Work Are Outlined 
“ i i i i- | Farm implements, hay, grain and fee cece ll 885,533 7 15 | . a $ ur Pp) n \e 

They believe in regulation by the re Feed stores .....: 697 39,143'323 ‘a oh | W2XDU, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New| Intervention granted: 14525.—Applicants authorized to establish a 
vidual States for the protection o | Fertilizer stores .. 22 206,233 ‘01 04 | York City, granted modification of construc. | WGIZ, Grant City Park Corporation, Grant| 8d maintain rates on paper and paper arti- 
roads against undue damage. Harness Shops ...cessesesseeseecees aseecceces 141 967.889 ‘04 117| Hon permit extending commencement date of | city, Mo., granted permission to intervene| les in carloads, from points in Illinois, | Plan Declared to Be Effective in 

Effective Operation Costs Farmers’ supplies (including ranch, dairy ee Parents to April 1, and comple-|in the matter of the application of the Amer- | FOCene, Same. Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- “ 
ieee die tetendiy ealink to renulation piXCePINE SUPPHES) ....0+++-s0eserserserenserseserentes 340 27,636,935 1.33 474 ae ‘Bone ee Gardena, catir, | 88, Les!on for a new station at Albany, Mo.,| Citta, edt te ws Gee Relief Programs 
Bi peeaeses paaeee 231, : 7 . ” , + | which is only 22 miles from Grant City. | . , ” rl 
which, directly or indirectly, would affect| Toy shops ....... . 3 19,411 * si |granted modification of construction permit i P y + ma + Cas ow ing the long-and-short-haul provision of 5 
the cost of operation of motor trucks or} Att and gift shops ......... Sasi neeaemate 69 5491914 03 ‘09 | tO Change location of transmitter to 1076 West | petition denied: the fourth section of the Interstate Com- [Continued from Page 1.] 
which would in effect result in controlling | Novelty and souvenir shops ...;-. 0.00. 87 794/393 ‘04 14 che rere 2M og ogg and extend con-| Shortwave Broadcasting Corporation, Bos-| fhe separ: SUbJect to conditions stated in | it only a theory,” he says. “Inasmuch as 
the ch de by th fferii AEA Sees, Sree CDEUREIDSDE SOSH) 5 614,269 03 11 | S*WMO, City of Hi oar. Mice 22,1982. | ton, Mass. petition asking Commission to| “© "ePort. our company has now had time to make 

@ charges made by “hose offering mi Jewelry Stores ........ssasee cesses 670 17,507,594 85 3.01 | » City of Highland Park, Mich., granted | reconsider its decision of Feb. 19, 1932, grant-| _F. D. No. 9211—St. Louis Southwestern th h "ge 
truck service to the public or the extent| Luggage and leather goods stores ......... wove veces 2 5 988.151 05 ‘17 | Heense (police service), 2.414 ke., 50 w. eas it for an’ experitnental | Railway Company Bonds. Authority granted | thorough test @f the plan, I can give it 
of such service Musical instruments and music stores (without radio 63 989,242 05 “17 |_. W6XAH, Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, ae ae Pp ens - Mis mi Fl erate, to issue not exceeding $39,599,750 of gen- | hearty indorsement. It is to my mind the 

‘s wi ‘ News dealers ........... Apesashta waa sa haRay BhAcossana ame 3,613,069 17 “62 | Calif., granted 60-day license extending test | tio°” wio {SF) and requesting a hear.| efal and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold | most practical single step that can be 
pe We do not object to ag # -% Office and school supplies .......+++++++++ ceesesecceces 64 3.466.558 17 60 | Period now authorized under construction — eee ona requesting a hear-| Pre ane ee A ts rae a oe al = \talem ta tebeen tee coe of eae 

rstate common carrier bus lines. Such| Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail ...... 85 4.153.728 ‘20 ‘71 | Permit. , , . , : 2 10y= 

. regulation could be justified on the same| Office and store furniture and equipment .... + «50 3,498,603 17 90 |_, WIOXAW, ‘The Standard Shipping Co., on Some all or ‘any part of $9,000,000 of promissory |ment in the United States and so relieve 
basis as was the regulation of railroads| Store Axtures ..-....+.ssssssssrrereerees a 1,456,804 07 25 | anip  etandard.© Srented renewal of special Deguiet senewel Weees eee Cor-| Botes and for bonds issued under mortgages ae) Sonos of a considerable part 
EE TEER . 5 1,490,648 07 d cense, C., 2 W. . ~| having liens - | 0 e task that they f 
in that such bus operation represents @| Opticians and optometrists .. 59 810,213 04 ts KGPP, City of Portland, Oreg., granted au-| poration, Salt Lake City, granted motion to jing Rica geod une Gee coeeaee those out of work a 
quasi-monopoly. Radio and electrical shops ...... i 229 7,296,417 35 1.25| thority to install automatic frequency con-| rescind action designating the application for| a+ ‘such a ratio as the Commission may here- “ » 

“There is no similarity between regular} Radios and musical instruments ............ 173 8,589,018 ‘41 1.47 | trol;_ police. renewal of license of this station for a hear-| aster approve not exceeding $18,830,000 of Our company has followed the policy 
bus lines and so-callec regular motor| Sporting goods specialty stores .........-....+seseees . 50 1,346,756 06 ‘23|_,W7XAW, Fisher's Blend Station, Inc., Se-|ing. KDYL issued regular renewal license.) the bonds as collateral security for any of | of keeping as many efficient employes as 

. ; ” Athletic and playground equipment (including sport- jattle, Wash., granted authority to use broad-| This application for renewal of license was! saiq promissory notes | possible on the pay roll by distributin: b 
truck freight lines. ing goods, toys, and stationery) ............ ee secees 9 519,010 03 o9 | ast ‘pickup’ transmitter April 2, 3, 9 and 10,|Set down for a hearing because the facili-| ““p. 5 ‘No, 9180.-Upon application, loan of | available work, this resulting in workine 

Mr. Fanciulli contended that the de-| scientific and medical instruments, supplies an | 1932; 2,342 ke. ties of this station had been illegally applied| ¢4 399000 to the New York Central Railroad ro BG g in working 
mand for motor truck regulation came| equipment dealers ...........sceeeeeeseeeeeeees seeeee 17 1,534,135 07 .26|__ KHSVE, KHSXC, KHSWD, KHSGT, KHBWD, | for in terms of units by applicants for a|/ Company by the Reconstruction Finance |pol,c¢S from 50 to 100 per cent of normal 

t f th bli otor truck .| Scientific and medical office equipment .... 3 272,912 01 05 | KHJRI, National Air Transport, Inc., Boeing | new station at Gillette, Wyo. The applica-| Corporation ; S This policy has not interfered in any way 
not from the public or motor truck opera-| oo: . : : 05 | : , poration approved. Terms prescribed. ‘ ; ny v 
t but f Ifish int t Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers .......+ 95 2.851.960 14 49 | Air Transport, Inc., granted authority to op-| tion of those parties will be heard in con- ; with the efficiency of the organization 
ors but from selfish interests. Blank books, accounting, and legal forms .. 4 62,191 * ‘01 | erate the equipment now licensed as an air-|formity with Rule 6. It will not be neces- | Uncontested Finance Cases jand it has enabled t 1 1 
—_—_—_—_——_—— IONE Oc ULta wah bennns ShWbas 054008 one 5 236.953 01 “og craft station in the aeronautical service, in| Sary for them to specify the facilities of Sta- | Report and order in F. D. No. 9155, au- | abled us to employ a much 
al ° ° Paper and paper products............s+eeee ‘ 14 184,920 ‘Ol ‘03| the temporary service as broadcast pickup | tion KDYL. thorizing (1) the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne | larger force than would otherwise have 
Criminal Radio Operations Printers and lithographers (retail sales) ...... 31 738,307 104 13 | Station, | +. > + [1c Chicago Railway Company to issue $27,-| been the case. I am especially glad to say 
- “ Stationers and eMgravers ........60-eeeeeee 23 1,316,175 .06 123 | ++ + Hearings scheduled: ~752,000 of common capital stock consisting |that it has met with cheerful acceptance 
Handica to Legal Stations Cooperage—barrels, boxes, crates, casks .... 3 68,964 * 01| Renewal of licenses: March 29.—Broadcasting: | of 277,520 shares of the par value of $100 by those employ “ho h pray 
P = S | Artificial limbs . cae oe 4 37.450 . ‘0l| The following stations were granted WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc. Detroit,| €8¢h. said stock to be delivered to the | >Y t nployes who have had to give 
‘ Artists’ supplies ... 4 172.773 01 (03 | lar renewal of Sicenses: WEAI Fthaca Noe; | Mich., Tenewal of license, 1.370 ke., 50 w.,| Pennsylvania Reilroad Company in satisfac- | UP Part of their time to provide work for 
[Continued from Page 1.] Auction houses (m 4 124.875 ‘Ol ‘02 | WFIW. Hopkinsville’ Ky.; WRR, Dallas, Tex’ | Simultaneous day operation with WIBM, shar. | ton of an equal amount of indebtedness for | others.” : - 
their stations to escape prosecution, it is | Barbers’.supplies, at retail ............ 9 150,452 01 .03 | and KFUL, Galveston, Tex. *)ing at night. advances, condition prescribed (Provided, | Many communities throughout the coun- 
beli Cameras and photographic supplies .. 23 996,581 05 17 | ++ + WIBM, Inc., Jackson, Mich., renewal of 1i-| However, that not less than 10 days prior |try have sought t ize their local 
elieved. : Chemicals ,other than drugs ......... 3 > ‘o1 | n to the issue of said stock, the Pittsburgh, | .””, . & oO organize their loca 
& 77,433 01 Te li ° cense, 1,370 ke., 100 w., simultaneous day t 

Mr. Terrell supplied the following ad-| Dental supplies, at retail ........-+-+.+-sssssuseeeaee : 3 361.645, 02 06 rat 1 ppger et operation with WJBK, sharing at night. Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway Company | industries, encouraging the adoption of 
ditional information: | Toilet articles and preparations (including perfume). 22 99,641 01 ‘02 | ona ewes sooeems were granted tem- March 30.—Broadcasting: | shall file with this Commission duly at- | emergency measures and working through 

It is said that if smugglers dealing in| Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods ......... 9 38,323 . ‘01 | Bomtuission inay take on their pending ¢h€| WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. ¥., mod-| tested copies of the certificates of increase |the local employment exchanges to keep 

; ; ma the | Leather and findings, at retail ...........sseeeseeeeee > 17 241 862 01 04 y wane Pp & AP- | ification of license, 1,300 ke., 100 w., share| Of capital stock showing that the amount | 9 maximum number at work. Commer- 
narcotics, liquor and aliens can land the | Vivestock dealers ..+....sseseessscsscscusceceeeee teats 78 909,871 ‘04 "16 | plications for renewal: WCAD. Canton. N. ¥.;/time with WEVD, WBBR, WHAZ. Present as-| Of its authorized capital stock has been in- | ®. awe S : 
narcotics successfully, they will pay for all| Machinery ..-....-s:ssssssssscescccccscucnsoscnrenes a 3,782,762 "18 “65 | WCAL. Northfield, Minn; WLB-WGMS. Min-| signment: 1,500 kc., 100 w., shares time with| Ceased to $125,000,000); and (2) the Penn- |Cial as well as industrial firms have been 
costs of their operations, and the income | Monuments and tombstones ................ccssseuee 52 660,267 ‘03 ‘t] | Reapolis; WRHM, Minneapolis; KFMX, North- | wwri, WLBX, WMBQ. | sylvania Railroad Company to assume obli- | using work expedients. For example, many 
from liquor and alien traffic is all profit | Zetent medicines, remedies, | perfumes, extracts, etc. 30 131,241 01 02 | ae, Ms See af tg tem-|..WFAB (formerly WHAP), Defenders of | ae sae =n as lessee, in respect of | dry goods stores have been able to apply 
+ fat ‘ lou ocds stores (inciuding re ous OKS) ..6s + om * . a e t y S. Ss K, ved. ‘ 

The efforts of the Radio Division against.) Rewsiovs gocds stores (including religious books Voce HE Bgggte GAS porary "ticense’ subject vo ‘result of investi- | RFU Soctety. Ane, New York City. renewal | SS ocer. oP report and order in F, p, much the same measures for spreading 
unlicensed stations have forced criminal | Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) ae 20 841,138 .04 *jq| ation now being conducted regarding con-| wEyD, WBBR, WH4®. ; No. 9162, Western Pacific Railroad Company Work that have proved successful in man- 
groups to use expensive systems. Most of | Sign SHOPS ........sseeeeneveesseecreseenseeeeees aseae 8 146'568 ‘O1 ‘og | trol_over station and Gnancial ability of li- aoe ok Securities, (1) amending order of Feb. 27, | ufacturing companies. Trade associations 
their stations are operated on short waves | Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 236 4,330,354 21 ‘74 | Cemsee_ and Commission's decision thereon. March 31.—Broadcasting: 1932, 180 I. C. C. ——, so as to permit the | have been active in promoting emergency 

eir stations Pp s 3 KGCA, Charles Walter Greenley, Decorah, g : 
of about the same frequency as those | DMEEOG 20. cates Ree es Nek asehscbahenseaceeuen 161 2,322,818 12 40 | rowa granted temporary license subject to W. H. Allen & Co., Alexandria, La., con- ies Gah ten eee the sorme plans among their member firms. 

* oe 7 + s al a ca- = ares ; 
used by the 20,000 amateur radio operators.| ‘Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. decision as a result of investigation now be- ameen ane ee ee tion, a note or notes in the aggregate face |_ There are many variations in work 
Apparently they feel safer using these| Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. ing conducted to deter ne cracer (station | tion, Shreveport, La., renewal of license PP2i0| amount cf not exceeding $5,000,000, to pledge | Spreading developed to suit the special 
channels because they are more crowded | = —= = oS SRSSRES SF BONES GUOHT SRAM URES BU-) so 1ke w., Unliented ime. .o as collateral security therefor general and | needs of given industries. Several methods 
the : t "4 .| Tefunding mortgage go onds, series A, in i i 
than those in which commercial broad-|] iohted Airw oO d tained by the Aeronautics Branch, ac-| WCAO, The Monumental Radio Co., Balti- sae ee ene Broadcasting Corpora-| the ratio of not exceeding $125, principal | often are adopted in different departments 
casting stations operate. All the Division | aighte irway Vpene cording to the information, and eight |™Cre; Md. granted renewal of license for) 115 xe. 100 w., unlimited time, (Requests | ®™Mount, of bonds, to each $100, face amount, | & single firm. Carried to its ultimate 
can do is keep tuning in stations until | F Vi oo Fl id lighted intermediate fields are avaflable for auxiliary Sranemnistor to operate with 250 w., authority to change equipment and move sta-| Of notes, and to exchange the notes at not | conclusion, a company plan involves the 
it runs across code signals. When a sta- | rom Virginia to Orda | planes which must make forced landings OO WQAM. Miam! Broadcasting Co., Miami,| tion to Baton Rouge, La.) we the “Tpylicant’s 5 per “sent meld aekone | aren = = Seem werk Gey 
r ; 2 : } ; ' ’ > *| April 1.—Broadcasting: s cent go eben- | the regular employes. 
. : a i . Fla., granted renewal of license for auxiliar : | : ? 
tion is located 1 is often permitted to! 4 newly lighted airway, cutting approx-|* night. — airway fits into the nation-|tansmitter to operate with 250 w., 560 ke.,| )WFIW, Inc. Hopkinsville. Ky.. construction | Surrender and “cancellation of “s “han ine | While some firms have adopted emer- 
being obtained against the operators. |imately an hour and three-quarters off | wide skein of routes as a cut-off between | Wine? ‘Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co quests | authority - install new equipment.) | $4.504.000 sane on oar a > oe ey = uae og cank 
ne > j a . j ; . - “ resent assignment: c., 1 kw., unlimited e face | , : 

a mates 6 ens one oper | the Seine tne netwene ewe mae nom, went cnenneeraie and Richmond on the coast- Inc, wow nuit. granted Seanporery | license | time. | amount, to be secured by the pledge of | methods may be made a part of their per- 
ations simple. rained monitoring | and the southern-most points on the At-|wise airway which has been lighted and Beet at ae ae eien ication toe en may | WFIW, Inc., Hopkinsville, Ky., modification | $5:630,000, principal amount, of the appli- | manent procedure. Few firms are without 
personnel has made itself familiar with |lantic Coast, has recently been operated | available for day and night flying for some | tAK® On Pending Appice nse for munity | Of license, 940 ke., 5 kw., unlimited time. | C@nt's general and refunding mortgage gold | irregularities in their volume of busine. 
signals of all licensed stations in its dis- | between Richmond, Va., and Jacksonville,| years and which circles around by way | transtiitter to operate with 250 w., 570 he. one Becetcamting ee | ens a pg a Gos naan firms are finding that this need 
trict. Unfamiliar signals are copied and | Fla., according to information made avail-|of Attlanta, Ga., it was explained orally.| share with WNYC. F " bee? cation of license, C., : me On 
a check immediately begins to locate the | | 
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able March 24, at the Aeronautics Branch |The new route reduces by 175 miles the 
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1 kw., share with WIP. Present assignment: 


(con- | ke., 500 w., shares with WFAN. 


‘ 





one time under authority of the original 


approved, 





not always mean irregular employment. 


severe fluctuations in business volume. 


eg! 1 610 ke., 500 w., shares with WIP. and supplemental orders shall not »xceed | By spreadin 5 e managers hay 

transmitter. The criminal gangs fre-|of thc Department of Commerce. distance between Jacksonville and New| Applications dismissed: | ; aie | WIP,’ Bimble Brothers, Inc. Philadelphia, | $5,000,000 and that the total amount of | Seon aie to hold . came reek 
quently change their codes, which ham-| Stretching over 570 miles, the airway is| York, and brings northern Atlantic points | at "request of applicanta: | Temissed| Fa. modification (Of license, 610 ke. 1 kw..| Ponds to be pledged as collateral security | of employment against all but the most © 
i pers the Division for a time. jmarked with 41 beacons placed and main-!that much closer to South America. Wade H. Delinger, Charlotte, N. C, lke. 500. en with eames: “618 ae ee ee | 
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Credit Is Easier 
In San Francisco 
Reserve District 


Business Activity Continues 
Recession But Declines 
Are Less General, Says 
Report by Bank 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 25.—The | 
credit situation in the twelfth Federal re- 
serve district became progressively easier 
during the four weeks ended March 16, 
according to the summary of business con- 
ditions released for publicati as of 
March 26 by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 

The summary follows in full text: 

Twelfth District business activity receded 
slightly further in February, but declines 
were not so general as in other recent 
months. Industrial production was lower 
than in January, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, while the distribution of commodi- 
ties changed little. 

An easier credit situation was reflected 
in a reduction in the demand for cur- 
rency, less rapid declines in loans and 
deposits of member banks, and a substan- 
tial decrease in Federal reserve credit ex- 
tended in the Twelfth District. 

Rainfall for the season to date remained 
above normal in most areas of the dis- 
trict and soil conditions continued to favor 


Better Bank Situation Ascribed 
To Gain in Public Confidence 


Credit Structures Strengthened and Failures 
Decline Says Reserve Board 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


obligations as collateral for Federal re- 
serve notes. 

The first section provides that a group 
of not less than five member banks’*, the 
majority of which are independently 
owned and controlled, may obtain ad- 


vances from a Federal reserve bank and | 


distribute the proceeds to such bank or 
banks within the group as may be agreed 
upon, The reserve bank, however, may 
make advances of this kind only with the 
consent of not less than five members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and only if 
the bank or banks which are to receive 
the proceeds of the advances lack adequate 
amounts of eligible and acceptable assets 
to enable them to obtain sufficient credit 
accommodations from the reserve bank 
through rediscounts or advances other 
wae those authorized by section 2 of the 
1. 


The bank or banks receiving the pro- 
ceeds of such loans must sign notes in 
favor of the group and give such security 
as may be agreed upon. The liability of 
each bank, as a member of the group, to 
the reserve bank is limited to the propor- 
tion of the total amount advanced to such 
group that its deposit liability bears to 
the aggregate deposit liabilities of the 





the growth of crops. March 1 estimates 
of both wheat and barley stocks on farms 
indicate a reduction of more than 40 per 
cent from the amounts held on the corre- 
sponding date in 1931. 

Livestock continued in poor condition, 
although range forage in the lower alti- 
tudes improved. Late in February and 
early in March, livestock prices increased 
somewhat, but prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts as a whole continued to move down- 
ward. 

Daily average output of crude oil de- 
creased slightly in February, while the 
amount run to refinery stills average about 
the same as in the preceding three months. 
Gasoline inventories increased somewhat 
further. Activity at lumber mills ex- 
panded less than seasonally and the vol- 
ume of new orders, although decreasing, 
remained above production. 

Building Permits Value Drops 

Flour milling declined seasonally. A 
little more than the usual reduction was 
recorded in the value of building permits 
issued and engineering contracts awarded 
in February, their combined value approxi- 
mating only half that of February, 1931. 
The employment situation remained prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Trade activity was about the-same in 
February as in January. Department 
store sales, adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations, did not change, while wholesale 
and intercoastal trade increased slightly, 
and automobile registrations declined 
sharply. 

The credit situation became progres- 
Sively easier during the four weeks ended 
March 16. There was some contraction in 
the demand for credit at the Federal Re- 


> 


both discounted bills and locally pur- 
chased acceptances declining. 

Currency returned from circulation in 
small amounts during each week between 
Feb. 17 and March 16, while for several 
preceding weeks it had expanded consist- 
ently and contrary to the usual tendency 
at that time. 

Loans and deposits of reporting member 
banks declined less rapidly between the 
middle of February and the middle of 
March than they had in January and the 
first part of February. A decline in in- 
vestments of these banks in late February 
and early March was partially offset by 
increased holdings of government secur- 
ities resulting from the United States 
Treasury financing of March 15. 


New York Lists Changes 
In Savings Bank Bonds 


New York, N. Y., March 25. 

Additions to and removals from the legal 
investment list for New York Savings | 
banks have been announced by the Super- | 
intendent of Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, | 
in a supplemental bulletin dated March 21. | 
The list of changes, as they appear in 
the bulletin, follows in full text: 


Additions to legal investments list: 
Chambersburg Shcool District, Pa. 
are School District (Portsmouth) 
ES ’ 
saneen. W. Va. 
arleston Ind. School Distric - 
ton). W: a t (Charles 
ncinnati Union Terminal Com 
5's, 2020, series B. a: 
angor ydro-Electric Company: ist 
& ref. 414’s, 1960; 1st lien & ref. Ss, igs5. 
Brooklyn Edison Company: Gen. 5's, 1952 
series E. ; 
luquesne Light Company: Ist 414’ 
veries - & pany 4's, 1957, 
arragansett Electric Company: ‘ 
1. — A. a is 
‘ ew York Edison Company: Ist & ref. 5’ 
208i. series < ata ” 
otomac Electric Power Company: Gen. j 
an, oS, ae. gone 8. one ™s 
sconsin as Electric Company: 
“ 1952, rs A. — - 
ote: niimited tax obligatioris onl r 
legal for places indicated with an (*) “= 








1st 


Removals from legal investments list: 
Pottstown, Pa: Pottstown School 
trict, Pa. 
Oakland County (Pontiac), Michigan. 
jac, Mich.: Pontiac Union School Dis- 
(Pontiac), Mich. 


Dis- 





Profit in Exchanging Stock 
Is Held Not Subject to Tax 


(Continued from Page 4.} 


have taken any form that the trustees desired. 
No cash was exchanged for the stock. The 
taxpayer's assets had been materially reduced 
and it was considered sound by the trustees 
to substitute other securities for the bonds of 
the taxpayer held by the charity. Thus, the 
estate obtained the bonds from the charity, | 
and to reduce further the taxpayer's capital 
structure, the bonds were surrendered by the 
estate to the taxpayer and cancelled. 
Obviously, in actual dollars and cents, it made 
no difference to the estate, itself, whether or | 
not they obtained anything in return; but, in 
order to balance the books, the block of | 
British-American Tobacco stock was taken, as 
its then value was substantially the same as | 
on March 1, 1913, and was the largest single | 
block standing in the taxpayer’s name. | 
The stock was transferred, and to offset | 
balance due the taxpayer on the exchange. | 
it was given credit on its books. The result of | 
the transaction produced no gain, nor loss, nor | 
ame to either the taxpayer or the Widener | 
estate. | 
The Board of Tax Appeals was of the opin- | 
jon that “the form which the transaction | 
took truly represents the transaction which | 
took place,”’ that is that the taxpayer actually 
received a profit of $1,055,953.12. But in this | 
the Board is mistaken. The profit resulting to 
the sanparet is illusory and nonexistent. | 
The law is interested in an income from | 
. which an economic benefit may be realized. | 
The exchange resulted in a mere per profit 
and this was made possible only cause the 
regulations were changed some two years after 
the transaction. | 
The estate owned the taxpayer, and was in| 
control and possession of all of its property. | 
In substance, the taxpayer in this case was a) 
mere agent of the Widener estate and did not | 
Tealize any taxable profit from this transaction 
and so the order of redetermination of the 
Board of Tax Appeals is reversed. | 



















































National Bank Suspensions | 


as reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency were: 

* The Merchants National Bank of | 
Brownsville, Tex., resources, $4,922,050.68 





serve Bank of San Francisco, holdings of | 


oup. 

The rate of interest or discount on group 
notes acquired under this section must be 
at least 1 per cent above the discount rate 
prevailing at the reserve bank, and may 
be higher. There are specific provisions 
excluding foreign Obligations from eligi- 
bility as security under this section, and 
excluding the paper acquired from mem- 
ber banks under this section from eligibil- 
ity as collateral for Federal reserve notes, 


Borrowing Plans for 
Individual Banks 


Section 2 provides for a method of as- 
sisting directly an individual member bank 
which has capital stock not exceeding $5,- 
000,000 and has no further eligible and 
acceptable assets available to enable it to 
obtain adequate credit accommodations 
from the reserve bank through redis- 
counting or any other method other than 
that provided in section 1 of the bill. Ac- 
commodation under this section, which 
may be extended through advances to a 
member bank on its promissory notes se- 
cured to the satisfaction of the Federal 
reserve bank, requires in each instance the 
affirmative action of at least five members 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
duration of the section is limited to March 
3, 1933. 

There are also provisions, similar to 
those in section 1, making paper acquired 
from menfber banks under this section 


notes and excluding foreign obligations as 
security for such paper. The rate of in- 
terest charged by reserve banks on notes 
covering advances under this section must 
be at least 1 per cent above the highest 
discount rate in effect at such reserve 
|bank on the date of such note, and may 
| be higher. 


the bill is that they enable the Federal 


} 





indirectly assist all banks, because it will 
make member banks that are the city cor- 
| respondents of nonmember banks feel bet- 
ter able to assist them, in the assurance 
that in case of need they themselves may 
obtain accommodation at the Federal re- 
; serve banks. 


| Supply of Eligible 
Paper Is Set Forth 


The need for this legislation has not 
arisen from a shortage in the aggregate 
amount of eligible assets held by the 
member ban'ss. At the end of December 


of eligible paper in addition to $4,694,000,- 
000 of Government securities, or a total 
of nearly $7,300,000,000, exclusive of Gov- 
ernment bonds pledged as collateral for 
national bank notes. These figures would 
seem to indicate that the amount of eli- 
gible assets in the possession of the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal reserve system 
is nearly 10 times as large as their aggre- 


banks. , 


These eligible assets, furthermore, are | 


fairly well distributed throughout the 
country and among the member banks, 
so that the number of individual banks 
that are not in a position to borrow to 
some extent on eligible paper or Govern- 
ment securities is relatively small. Pro- 
visions in the new bill, however, do not 


| deal with the question of eligibility under 


ordinary circumstances and do not con- 
template any enlargement in the defini- 
tions of eligible paper. 

These sections are intended to provide 
for unusual and temporary conditions 
when an individual member bank, for 
example, because of the loss of deposits 
either through gradual withdrawals or 
through a run, finds itself under the ne- 
cessity of disposing at a loss of some of 
its sound but ineligible assets or else clos- 
ing its doors and going into the hands of 
a receiver, with the consequent loss to its 
depositors and bad effect on the banking 
situation. 

Under the. new law the Federal reserve 
banks in such circumstances are in a 
position to make it possible for the bank 
to continue in operation if it has a suf- 
ficient amount of good assets to justify 
the desired credit accommodation. These 
provisions of the law are safeguarded 
against abuse that would result in de- 
terioration of the assets of the Federal 
reserve banks and are similar to provi- 
sions in the charters of most foreign 
banks of issue. 


Provision Is Made 
For Excess Reserves 


The last section of the bill authorizes 
the Federal reserve banks until March 3, 
1933, upon the affirmative vote of not less 
than a majority of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to include United States Govern- 


ineligible as collateral for Federal ‘reserve | 


The importance of sections 1 and 2 of 


reserve banks to help their member banks 
;in unusual and.temporary conditions with- 
out being subject to the restrictions pre- 
scribed in other provisions of the law 
defining eligible assets. The provisions are 
safeguarded against abuse, but at the’same 
time give assurance to any member bank 
that in case it finds itself in a position 
where it has good assets, even though it 
may not have sufficient eligible assets, it 
may obtain accommodation from the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. By providing these fa- 
cilities for member banks, the act will 


| reserves of the Federal reserve banks were | 
$3,140,000,000; Federal reserve notes in ac- 
| tual circulation were $2,643,000,000 and de- 
| posits $1,973,000,000. 

The 35 per cent reserve against deposits | 
would be $691,000,000, which would absorb 
all of the $202,000,000 of reserves other 
than gold and in additiag, $489,000,000 of 
gold, and the 40 per cent reserve against 
Federal reserve notes would be $1,057,000,- 
000; so that the total reserve requirements | 
would be $1,748,000,000, and excess reserves | 
$1,392,000,000. This figure reperesents the 
total amount of gold on which the Federal 
reserve system could base additional credit. 

On the basis of these excess reserves, 
the Federal reserve banks could issue 
$3,500,000,000 of credit, if the demand were 
for currency, and $4,000,000,000 if it were 
for deposits at the reserve banks. There is 
nothing in the new legislation that in any 
way changes these masimum amounts. It 
does, however, have an important bearing 
on the manner in which the extension of 
credit can be accomplished under the law. 


Collateral Against 
Federal Reserve Notes 


Separately from the provisions prescrib- 
ing reserve requirements, described above, 
the Federal Reserve Act provides that the 
Federal reserve agent must hold 100 per 
cent collateral against all the Federal re- 
serve notes issued by him to the Federal 
reserve bank and that this collateral must 
consist of gold or gold certificates or of 
eligible paper in the form of discounts or 
acceptances purchased in the open mar- 
ket. This provision relates to the total of 
Federal reserve notes issued by the Fed- 
eral reserve agents, and not merely to 
the notes that are in actual circulaton 
against which the 40 per cent reserve is 
required. 

The difference between the two figures 
on Feb. 24 was $266,000,000, representing 
Federal reserve notes held in the vaults 
of the issuing banks for the purpose of 
meeting their over-the-counter require- 
ments. The figure against which collat- 
eral must be held, therefore, was $2,908,- 
000,000 as compared with $2,643,000,000 of 
notes in actual circulation. It should be 
observed that the gold held as collateral 
against Federal reserve notes outstanding 
also constitutes a part of the Federal re- 
serve bank’s reserves, but can be counted 
as reserves only against Federal reserve 





deposits. 
In providing for the collateral with the 
Federal reserve agent, the Federal reserve 


notes in actual circulation and not against | 





Sources of School Funds 
In New Jersey Analyzed 


Trenton, N. J., March 25. 
Property taxation in New Jersey pro-| 
vides about 90 per cent of all funds for | 
educational purposes, the Tax Survey | 
Commission finds in its report on this 
phase of governmental costs, now pub- 
lished. Of the total educational expendi- | 
ture in the State in 1930, of $138,895,864, 
local taxation provided $78,873,326, or 
considerably more than half. 
Taking into account debt commitments | 
then made which must be discharged out 
of future taxation, the Commission finds | 
that “current and future” taxation of | 
real property, which ‘bears the greater | 
part of all taxation in the State for all} 
purposes, will have to provide for about 
nine-tenths of the total educational cost 
burden‘in that year, typical of the grow- 
ing burden of the educational function. 
It is pointed out that the State school 
tax as well as the local contributions to 
the support of the schools comes from 
taxation of property, and that the “alarm- | 
ingly” growing burden of school debt is a 
lien on future property taxes.” 

The report gives in detail the sources 
of support of educational activities pro- | 
vided at public cost in 1930. State taxes | 
or funds supplied for the school year | 
1929-1930, $28,774,311. The local tax con- 
tributions amounted for the State as a/| 
whole to $78,873,326. Bonds and notes— | 
debt to be discharged out of future taxa- 
tion—provided $26,587,370. The Federal 
Government contributed $172,676, and 
from miscellaneous sources came $4,488.- 
181. The grand total was $138,895,864, 
and the State’s contribution was about a 
fifth of that sum. 














becomes an element of tightness in the| 
credit situation, which in existing circum- | 
stances would be undesirable because it 
would make the banks more reluctant to | 
extend loans to their customers. | 

It is true that if acceptances were sold | 
to the reserve banks for the purpose of | 
obtaining currency or gold, there would! 
be no inroad on the free gold, because | 
acceptances as well as discounts are eligi- | 
ble as collateral for Federal reserve notes. | 
Acceptances, however, are not always | 
available in sufficient dmounts and for 
this reason can not be depended upon 
by the member banks as an adequate basis | 
for obtaining credit from the Federal re- | 
serve banks. | 

Prior to the enactment of the recent 
amendments, therefore, a gold drain from 
abroad, or a further currency demand 
from the American public could be met 
by the Federal reserve banks through the 
purchase of Government securities only 
within the limits of the free gold, be- 
cause to meet the demand through the 
purchase of Government securities, which 
have not been eligible as collateral, would 
not produce the collateral necessary 
against Federal reserve notes, and gold 
would have to be used for the purpose. 

It is in view of this situation, which 
might have resulted in an increase of the 





banks are in the habit of turning over 
to him practically all of the eligible paper 
that they have, which on Feb. 24 amounted 
to $921,000,000. Deducting this from the 
total amount of Federal reserve notes is- 
sued by the agent leaves about $2,000,000,- 
000 of notes that had to be covered by 
gold in order to make up the 100 per 
cent collateral. This gold, to be sure, 
counts as reserves against Federal reserve 
notes, and since it is considerably larger 
than the 40 per cent reserve required, the 
reserve against Federal reserve notes does 
not enter separately into the calculation 
of free gold. 

In addition to the gold that must be 
held as collateral against notes there is 
the 35 per cent reserve required against 
deposits and also an amount of not less 
than 5 per cent of notes not covered by 
gold, that must be held in a redemption 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
Since on the date of * this calculation 
$921,000,000 of Federal reserve notes were 
covered by eligible paper, the redemption 
ne sees on that date was about $46,- 


Significance Is Shown 
Of Free Gold Supply 


To sum up, therefore, the calculation of 





| free gold involves the deduction from the | 


total reserves of $3,140,000,000, first, of 
$1,987,000,000 of gold required as collateral; 
second, of $691,000,000 required as reserves 
against deposits; and third, of $46,000,000 
required for the redemption fund, leaving 
$416,000,000 of gold that was entirely free 
on Feb. 24, not being required either as 
reserves or as collateral. 


advances that the Federal reserve banks 
of discounts, because the paper arising 
from such advances is eligible as collateral 
free gold. Neither does it limit the amount 


demand for gold for export, by causing 


|member banks to borrow from the Fed- 
gate borrowings from the Federal reserve | 


eral reserve bank in order to obtain it, 
serves to increase reserve bank holdings 
of bills discounted and thus results in the 
creation of the collateral necessary to re- 
place the gold that has been withdrawn. 

The free gold does, however, limit the 
extent to which the reserve banks by 





ment obligations as a part of the col-| 


lateral against Federal reserve notes. In 
order properly to present the purposes ot 
this section, it is necessary to review in 
some detail the provisions of existing law 
and the difference between the reserve 
banks’ “free gold” and their excess re- 
serves. 

Under the terms of the Federal reserve 
act the Federal reserve banks must main- 


| tain a 35 per cent reserve in gold or law- | 
' | ful money against their deposit liabilities | 
National banks suspending March 25| and a reserve of 40 per cent in gold against | 


their notes. On Feb. 24, for instance, the 


*Advances may be made to groups of less 
than five banks if their deposits amount to at 


open-market operations can@enable the 
member banks to meet an external drain 
of gold or an internal demand for cur- 


rency without increasing their indebted- | 


ness at the reserve banks. When the 
member banks have to borrow in order to 
obtain gold or currency, this borrowing 








Redline in Bank F ailures f 


Free gold, as defined in the preceding | 
| paragraph, does not limit the amount of | 
they reported that they held $2.573,000,000 | 


can make to member banks in the form, 


for Federal reserve notes, and these ad- | 
| vances, therefore, make no inroads on the 


of gold that can be exported, because a! 


burden of indebtedness of the member 
j}banks at a time when it is desirable to 
increase the ability of member banks to 
|serve their communities, that the new bill 
| has authorized the Federal Reserve Board 
| until March 3, 1933, to permit the use of 
{Government securities as _ collateral 
jagainst Federal reserve notes. This au- 
thority makes it possible for the reserve 
|banks to meet any drain within the limits 
| of their excess gold reserves without the | 
}member banks having to incur an addi- 
|tional burden of indebtedness. 
| Until recent months, collateral require- 
|ments were not an important element in 


the situation, but recently many factors 
| have combined to reduce the amount of | 
free gold. Among these factors are a con- 
siderable volume of security holdings by 
{the Federal reserve banks, a relatively | 
low volume of the pbanks’ acceptance 
|holdings, a growth in Federal reserve 
| notes outstanding, caused not by a de- | 
mand for currency for business purposes | 
but for hoarding, and a large volume of | 
gold exports. 

In these circumstances the enactment | 
of legislation that enables the Federal | 
reserve system to pursue a policy based | 
on the assurance that in case of need not | 
{merely its “free gold” will be available, 
but practically its entire gold reserve in| 
excess of legal requirements, has resulted | 
in strengthening the entire credit struc- | 
ture of the country and in increasing the 
system's power to cooperate in the recov- | 
ery of business. | 


| U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“"Viarch 23. Made Public March 25, 1932 





| 
| 


Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

| Miscellaneous 


$2,925,794.97 





TUE .cccesccscevescsceccecce 1,196,607 .32 
Customs receipts .....cccscece 601,320.30 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 369,098.87 

Total ordinary receipts ... $5,092,821.46 
Public debt receipts 1,379,540.00 


| Balance previous day E 711,285,157.75 





Total $717,757,519.21 


Expenditures 


| General expenditures $3,276,721.77 


Interest on public debt ...... 820,382.02 
Refunds of receipts ........++. 139,169.10 
Panama Canal ».......++-++++ 8,108.27 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
FACTION on ccccccccccccccccccces 3,750,310.30 
All other ...... 1,795,201.34 | 
mamma || 
OGM  cascese $9,789,892.80 | 






| Public debt expendi 
Balance today 


Total 


+ _ 1,737,348.50 | 
706,230,277.91 | 


$717,757,519.21 


r Month 


Shown to Be More Than 50 Per Cent 





A 


DECLINE of more than 50 per cent in bank failures was recorded in February 
as compared to January, according to statistics contained in the March bulletin | 
of the Federal Reserve Board, just made public. 


| 


The total figure for February is 


115, as against 342 in January. The decline in deposits involved was even greater, 
from $225,000,000 in January to $60,000,000 in February. 


Twenty-four national banks, five State bank members and 86 nonmembers were 
Thirty- 
Among the States, Illinois led with 13 suspensions, Iowa came next with 


included in the February total. 
national. 
12, and Missouri was third with 10. 


States without bank failures during the first two months of the year were Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 

















two banks reopened, four of which were 


Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, and the 


























| this end. 
| pany with the majority of this court. 
jare right in this proposition we concede all 
| the rest of the argument and accept the con- 
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The trend of Federal reserve bank credit outstanding from the beginning of 1927 


to the close of February, 1932, with pr 
this chart to illustrate the banking situa 
Board. 
having been for the 
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incipal factors in changes, is shown by 
tion as described by the Federal Reserve 


It is based on the weekly averages of daily figures; the latest figures 


week ended Feb. 27, 


Dissent H wide N atiianh tank May Give 


Pledge to Secure Private Deposit 


| Judge Dickinson Declares Such Action Is Not Contrary to 


Legal or Economic Principles 


I 
D peals for the Third Circuit, dissented 
court that a national bank does not have 
pledge. 


STRICT JUDGE DICKINSON, sitting as a member of the Circuit Court of Ap- 


to the conclusions of the majority of the 
the power to secure a private deposit by a 


It is maintained in the dissenting opinion that national banks possess such a 


power and that the practice of securing 
demned by any policy of the law or in c 


private deposits by a pledge is not con- 
onflict with any principle of economics in 


general or of sound banking in particular. 


(The majority opinion, in the case of 
Smith, Receiver, etc., No. 4675, is publishe 
opinion of Judge Dickinson follows in full 


Dickinson, J., Dissenting—The ruling in 
this cause deeply affects banking practices 
and the conduct of banks of deposit. The 
subject of the ruling has evoked sharply con- 
trasting views. The majority opinion gives 
one view and it is thought not to be out of 
place to give the other. We apologize in ad- 
vance for the length of this discussion. The 
broad question is the right or privilege of a 
national bank to secure a private deposit by a 


pledge. 
+~++ 

1.—It is a circumstance of some significance 
that the court below and this court although 
in accord in the ruling made differ over the 
grounds for the ruling. The trial judge while 
doubting—perhaps more than doubting—the 
power of the bank to give such pledge yet 
plants its denial of the right not on the lack 
of power but on the principle that the prac- 
tice 1s condemned and forbidden by the policy 
of the law. This view he has expressed in as 
terse and compact phrases as could be penned. 
This court on the other hand plants the rui- 
ing not on any condemnation of the practice— 
although evidently disapproving of it—but on 
the lack of power in a national bank to secure 
private deposits. We respectfully but firmly 
differ on both grounds and maintain (1) that 
national banks possess the powcr and that 
(2) the practice is not condemned by any 
policy of the law nor does it conflict with any 
principle of economics in general or of sound 
banking in Sea 


2.—First as to the power. 

There is a common starting point in the 
principle that as we are in search of a cor- 
porate power it must be found in the Act 
creating the corporation. This court then 
follows with the proposition that if the power 
exists it is to be found in the grant of the 
power to do a banking business including the 
implied power to do all things necessary to 
It is just here that we part com- 
If they 


clusion reached because it logically follows. 
We would not rest the power on one implied 
because necessary to the conduct of a banking 
business, because the power to receive de- 
posits is not necessary to a banking business. 


| This we not only admit but proclaim. The 


majority of the court has not been impressed 
as we are with a difference among banks. 
There are banks and banks of deposit. There 
may be, have been and are, those engaged in 
the business which goes under the generic 


|/name of banking to whom the power to re- 


ceive deposits has by law been denied. There 
may be and are corporate bodies empowered 
to do a banking business and yet from whom 
the power to receive deposits has been with- 
held. There are others upon whom the power 
to be banks of deposit or to receive deposits 
has been expressly in so many words con- 
ferred. We would plant the power in the 
instant case not upon any implication from 
the other power to do a banking business but 
upon the express power granted to national 
banks to receive deposits. The Act confers 
the general power to do a banking business 
(inter alia) “by receiving deposits.” Of course, 
no one would deny their power to receive de- 
posits. How then can the power to agree on 
terms with any depositor be denied them? 
Here it will be noted how fundamental is the 
question of the sourcé of the power. If it 
comes, if at all, as incidental to the power to 
do a banking business we concede as already 
conceded that deposits are not necessary to 
the doing of a banking business. Banks are 
eager for deposits and, of course, the power 
to receive them, not because deposits are nec- 
essary to a banking business but simply be- 


|cause deposits are the cheanest and hence to 


the banks the most profitable form of capital 
which they can employ if they can get them 
on terms favorable to the banks. Hence if 
the power to receive deposits is derived wholly 
and solely from the power to do a banking 
business it logically follows, as the court has 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al. v. 
don page 4 of this issue.) The dissenting 
text: 


nounced their disapproval of the practice. 
| Actions speak louder than words. All disrup- 
| tion there may be, will result from the ruling 
| that the banks are without the power to do 


this. 
++ + 

4.—Secured pyblic deposits. 

There is at first sight something impres- 
sive in the comment that the law has ex- 
| pressly conferred the power to secure deposits 
of public moneys but that all these Acts are 
silent respecting private deposits and hence 
| there is an implied denial of the power to 
| secure the latter. 

It will readily be seen, however, that the 
rule of construction invoked cuts the other 
|way. The original Act although silent on 
; the subject of the implied power to secure 
| deposits forbids all such pledges by an in- 
solvent bank. Does this not mean that 
solvent banks may make such pledges? An- 
| other to which we will recur later is 
that the law which authorized officials to 
deposit public moneys with the banks re- 
quired them to exact security for all such 
deposits. 

he point made is that such security was 
required before any of the Acts expressly con- 
ferring the power to give such security were 
passed. 
which expressly confer authority to secure 
public deposits but none to secure private 
deposits. The genesis of such Acts takes 
away all significance which they might other- 
wise have in respect to the question under 
discussion. 

Some official was concerned over the de- 
| posit of public moneys for which he was 
responsible. He asked for relief and Con- 
|} gress gave it to him without concerning it- 
self with the effect of the legislation upon 
;others. Legislatures not infrequently do this. 
Had these provisions been part of the original 
Act which conferred the Peer they would 
have great significance. If, however, (as we 
think is true) the original Act gave the 
power, the qaeeten becomes not whether the 
subsequent legislation confers it but whether 
it takes away a power before given. We sup- 
pose no one wa wr _ it does. 

+ 


5.—The policy of the law. 


It is true that there are now Acts| 


7 





Increase Forecast 


By Partial Data 
On Gold Output 


Production Gain in 1931 
Reported for Transvaal, 
Canada, United States and 
Australia 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

yield for all 1931 is estimated at about 42,- 
500 ounces. 

Australia’s increased production is due 
largely to greater activity among the West 
Australian mines and to activities of une 
employed men, assisted by various govern- 
ments to undertake prospecting. During 
the year the Federal bounty on gold was 
reduced from £1 to 10 shillings an ounce 
for production in excess of the average of 
451,000 ounces for the preceding years, and 
in many quarters it is thought that this 
bounty should now be abolished. Other 
observers state, however, that the bonus 
was granted by Parliament for 10 years 
and suspension woud be repudiated. 
South African gold mining interests are 
now hoping the country will give up the 
gold standard. The move would allow 
several advantages, including lower pro- 
duction cost through equalizing wage’ 
costs. When Great Britain first went off 
the gold standard the local chamber of 


| mines was of the opinion that it would 


be to South African interest to remain on, 
but it has been discovered that the dis- 
count in returns for gold shipments to 
England greatly cuts returns from pro- 
duction. 

Decrease in Costs 


One interesting fact in the 1931 record is 
that working costs in the Transvaal fields 
show a slight decrease for the year and a 
considerable drop during the last five 
months. This lower cost is given by offi- 
cials of the Transvaal chamber of mines 
as the reason for increased production. 
The chief cause is the unlimited supply of 
untrained labor released for the mines 
by depression in other industrial fields. 

In ordinary times the supply of laborers 
may vary from month to month by as 
many as 20,000, as the workers come only 
for short periods to earn ready money. 
Now most of the base metal mines are 
closed, agriculture is unprofitable and crop 
conditions in the native sections have been 
poor. 

Many persons have thus been forced 
to look for work who formerly were living in 
comparative comfort. With a plentiful 
supply of labor at the gold mines, new 
projects are opened up and much greater 
quantities of ore can be handled. 

South African exports of gold in 1931 
were valued at $222,800,640, compared with 
$279,777,090 for 1930. The 1931 total was 
divided into $189,122,765 for bullion and 
$33,677,878 for specie, representing an ine 
| crease for the former but a marked de- 
cline for the latter. 

Division of the 1931 shipments according 
to destination are not yet available. Gold 
exports formed almost 70 per cent of 
foreign sales in 1931. 

Study of Low-grade Ore 

The question of low-grade ores is the 
most important one facing the South 
African gold mining industry at present. 
It is bound up with the question of lowered 
costs. A special low-grade ore commission 
has been appointed to consider the matter. 

The gold ore on the reef is variable in 
content. Under old conditions only the 
rich patches were mined out. In the pres- 
ent deep mines this is not possible, as 
mining must be as nearly continuous as 
possible and pillars cannot be left. 

Before any area is mined, engineers de- 
| termine, therefore, approximately what 
the average for the area will be. If it is 
|not payable the entire section is left, re- 

gardless of rich patches. 

The payable average is nqgg about 4 
pennyweight. If costs of production could 
be lowered, this average would be reduced 
| and far greater quantities of ore would be 
| available. 

Mine labor is now paid on a wage scale 
established in 1927, and since then living 
costs have dropped about 10 per cent. 


| 





Compensation Appeal Bill 
Approved in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., March 25. 
Governor A. Harry Moore has approved 
| the bill (A. 242) which repeals the act 
of last year prohibiting appeals to the 
Court of Common Pleas from workmen’s 
compensation awards and providing that 
such cases be carried directly to the State 
} Supreme Court for review. 











nomenon that in cases of bank failures there 
is widespread sympathy expressed for depose 
itors but none is ever heard for the more 
unfortunate stockholder, This change 








This takes us into the domain of economics, 
a subject the limits of which are expansive 
jand elastic. The practice said to be con- 
|demned as against the policy of the law is 
|that of securing depositors. The first query 
|}aroused is how any act or practice can be 
one which the law condemns when it is the 
very act or practice which the law enjoins. 
The banking a or practice of securing 
deposits may wise or foolish, sound or 
unsound, good or bad. 

There may or may not be room for a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject but the policy 
}or practice is the same whether the deposit 
secured is that of A or B. How can A in- 
sist that the bank secure his deposit and 
|yet condemn the bank for doing something 
against the po 
of B is likewise made secure? 
the situation any if A is an official or the 
moneys deposited by him are public moneys? 

We are not speaking of the power or wisdom 
of the Le eens in laying down one rule 
of policy for public deposits and another for 
private but of the wholly different question 
of whether the courts should condemn as 
against the policy of the law something which 
the law enjoins when its own interests are 
affected. 
| It is easy to understand that any banking 
| practice may in the judgment of the mem- 





bers of a court be condemned as unwise or 
even ruinous in its consequences but can it 
|for this reason be found to be illegal because | 


jagainst the policy of the law? Underlying 


this whole thought of illegality is an old, dis-| 


|earded but still lingering concept of the re- 
lation of bank and ge. 
+ + 


The concept is of something which par- 
ltakes of a trust relation. The moneys of 
the depositor are 





licy of the law if the deposit 
Does it change 


to be kept by the bank/| do otherwise. Anot. 


been brought about by the practice of pay- 
ing interest. It began with long-time cere 
| tificates of deposit which were not subject 
| to check. It extended from certificate holds 
}ers to depositors who kept substantial bale 
lances and from them to all depositors. 

Those who are not yet much beyond mide 
| dle age can well remember how the then new 
policy of paying interest to depositors was 
deplored and opposed by conservative banks 
ers. Some of them recently may have had 
the satisfaction of saying, “I told you so.”| 
This record is full of direful forebodings 
}of what would befall banks if it became 
known that they secured the payment of dee 
posits. It is the fashion to think of the 
action of depositors in terms of mob psy- 
chology. Into this we will not go but if @ 
large depositor (say a railroad company) was 
solicited by a bank for its deposits and the 
bank was informed that the company had @ 
rule to require security for its deposits or 
otherwise to be paid interest what choice 
would a sound, well-managed bank make? 
Would any depositor be alarmed if the bank 
chose to give security? There are a few 
truths which are self-evident. No bank volune 
teers to give security for any deposit. It is 
only done when the deposit can not be had 
without it. 

>} & 


It is usual to speak of depositors as sub- 
ject to unreasoning alarms resulting in panics 
and consequent so-called “runs” followed by 
| senseless hoarding. The plain truth is that 
banks are as prone to panics and hoarding 
}as are depositors. The only difference ig 
| that the alarm of depositors may be unrea- 
| commas and unjustified but the panic and 
|}hoarding of the banks is cool, deliberate 
and indeed forced upon them. They can not 
er truth is that all are 





District of Columbia. found and as we have conceded, that the|¢o, nim in the original package. Doubtless|/the victims of a vicious monetary system, 
: Setet : ‘ | power is not possessed. If, however, the power | be found who would be|We say vicious because it vates the 
Bank suspensions, by districts, are shown in the appended table: | Fo receive devosits is expressly given (as it has woes fWet TT cormetien thee the soundest |evils which it should abate. e only Teas 
Number. —, Deposits (in thousands of dollars)—, | been) then the only question is whether there | and best managed banks invested the money |son we submit to it is that no one has as 
Members Non- 7—Members—— Non- |is an implied power to agree with the de- | of their depositors as if it were their own. }yet come forward with a better system. In 
All Na- mem- All Na- mem- | positor on terms. We will recur to the sub-|~ qhe relation of bank and depositor is that | {fat years deposits are piled upon the banks 
banks tional State bers banks tional State bers | ject later but we may interpolate here that | .¢ debtor and creditor. None the less it|and the moneys must be invested. When 
January-February, 1932: there are many ways of attracting deposits. | ust not be forgotten that banks as debtors|the lean years come deposits decline and 
NT. eu kuideh Ga Gada oie aa.es a a aie 4 32,122 kant 32,122 One is by assuring the safety of the deposit: |. their depositors belong to @ unique class.,the banks are compell to restrict their 
WOW FOF ..cossesceseccccs 7 4 1 2 11,242 8,249 2196 | another is by paying a more or less high rate |They are the only debtors whose prosperity | credits, to call in their loans and sell their 
Philadelphia ....sseeeeeeeee 14 5 oe 9 19.659 2,589 17,070 | of interest. Can it be that the bank has |i. qirectly measured by the volume of their| investment securities, thus increasing the 
Cleveland ... 24 9 . 15 10,798 4,689 6,109 | power to do the one but not the other? So| deposit debts | “depression” by throwing their customers’ a¢= 
| Sichmond 34 9 + 25 40,958 12,326 28,632 far as we can see into it the bank must meet |““Tne lamentations over the condition of | curities upon an already sagging market. This 
Atlanta . 25 8 2 15 10,376 4,391 4.758 | the depositors’ terms or do without the de- | geptors with which all literature, sacred and| means that buying is done upon a rising and 
| Chicago ... 139 27 6 106 82,392 31,240 40,310 | posit. The power to agree upon terms is nec- | profane, is filled were not written of banks | selling upon a falling market. With" respect 
St. Louis . 67 10 3 54 28,025 4,782 19,199 | essarily an incident of the power to receive. |6, for bankers. Debtors rejoice when the/|to banking policies the managers of no bank 
Minneapolis 18 h. okasi 14 4,329 1,530 2,799 | . e 9-¢> sum of their debts is reduced but no bank|have the wish to harm it and any policy 
| Kansas City .. 57 10 es 47 12.895 3,523 wee es 9,372! 93.—Executive construction of the Act. is heard to rejoice when its line of de-| which is followed by the banks is quite as 
Dallas ....--sesceeersececes 16 2 1 13 2,713 191 87 2,435! ‘We are not as much impressed by the opin-| posits declines. The reason is that from | likely to be sound f left to the judgment 
Gan Francisco ....ccccsccees 52 10 5 37 30,012 7,274 3,938 18,800 | ions of individual comptrollers as the major-/|the banker's poe of view depositors are ajof trained bankers as it is if ersreged 
_- - = = —— —— ity of the court has been. We grant the rule|form of capital and as before stated the|the courts following any supposed policy 
GRE Loeceseve oeébecncess 457 98 18 341 285,521 80,784 20,935 183,802 | of construction that when the executive has| cheapest form of capital they can employ.| the law. behalf of the 
— — — onan | construed an Act of Congress in order to carry Many changes have come over banking. prac- A word should be added on pane 
February, 1932: it into effect that the courts will not lightly | tices. Bank «managers looked at one time| depositor. He may be the trus' an o 
ean sh cea Meee. 1 oe i 1 5,392 , 5,392|\ change the executive interpretation of the| chiefly to their stockholders for their capi-| tate holding moneys for which he an be 
ke I aR RRS Yeas 1 1 aa wad 1,636 eee. '' viaeca '° Seana meaning of the Act. It may be and usually is|tal. Banks were then conducted for the ben-/| sureties are responsible. Why should o* 
| Philadelphia .......+s+.+++- 3 1 ee 2 1,540 330 1,210 | disrupting to so do. There has, however, been | efit of their stockholders to whom all profits | denied a protection which is granted q 
| Cleveland ... 6 3 . 3 2,333 1,636 697 |no such executive or administrative construc- | went. In more recent years much the larger| custodian of public moneys? Surely ne 
| Richmond 7 2 ne 5 2,472 1,091 1,381 | tion given to this Act. The practice has of|part of their capital is supplied by their | the bank nor other depositors are 
Atlanta ... 7 2 ees 5 2,880 749 2,131 | late grown up and recent happenings in bank- | depositors with whom profits are shared in| and may be benefited. Assume oe ow 
Chicago 35 6 2 27 20,336 7,862 6,568 | ing circles has doubtless furthered it for de-|the form of interest. The capital in the|such a trustee with a large Cepee Dt ance, 
St. Louis . 9 1 1 7 1,977 467 968 positors particularly those carrying large bal-|form'commonly understood by that term is| He may have no need to withdraw ) 
Minneapolis 5 oes eee 5 1,301 : 1,301 | ances, such as railroads, trustees for estates | little more than a reserve to give assur-|eys but he may be alarmed. If secu 
MOmGNS CI cc cacccncceees 18 3 RRS 3,829 rr 3,149 | and banking institutions, to ask for and re-| ance of safety to depositors. Indeed, enptoal | will leave his moneys with the on . 
Tee Re Ry emer 6 1 ‘aa 5 861 46 ; 815 | ceive security for their deposits. Comptrollers|as such is no longer necessary and we have | not secured what may he do and w nels 
San Francisco ....+++.0++++ 17 4 2 il 15,490 2,601 2,724 10,165 |mave known of this. Some of them have. in fact banks of deposit which have no capi-| consequences to the bank, to its stoc! 
—_ — _ — —— — — -————. doubtless scolded; but they have rmitted | tal in the form of capital stock. |ere and its other depositors? 
TOO .coconcscaccecaccoaee- Lee 24 5 © 8&6 60,047 17,098 9,172 33,777' it and one or two of them have publicly an- This change doubtiess explains the phe- The decree should 


least 10 per cent of all deposits in the district. 


be reversed. 
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Economic and Industrial Development As- 
cribed by Virginia Educator to Require- 
ments Created by Informed Population 





By SIDNEY B. HALL 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Virginia 


UBLIC education in Virginia is one of the 
largest and certainly the most important 
enterprise in which the people of the 

State engage. 

The State expended last year approximately 
$27,000,000 in its elementary and high schools. 
With this $27,000,000 Virginia has been offer- 
ing school facilities to 724,000 boys and girls 
of school age. ‘There have been, roughly, 
578,000 children actually enrolled in the 
schools which haye been operating during 
the past year. 

++ 

The expenditure of the amount of money 
indicated and the enrollment of the number 
of students mentioned, is evidence of the be- 
lief which the people of Virginia have in 
public education. An examination of the 
laws pertaining to public education is further 
evidence of the faith and belief that the 
people of the State have in the great cause. 


The faith that the people of this country 
have in education is best illustrated by the 
fact that during the past decade or two, 
while the total population of the country 
has increased about 28 per cent, the average 
daily attendance of pupils in the elementary 
and secondary schools throughout the Na- 
tion has increased about 54 per cent. Some 
one may say that compulsory education laws 
brought this result. 

When it is recognized that the most strik- 
ing increase has been in the enrollment of 
the secondary schools, where, for the most 
part, compulsory education does not affect 
the enrollment, and where attendance is 
usually voluntary, it is readily seen that it 
is not the compulsory education laws that 
have caused the great increase in the en- 
rollments in the schools. It is rather the 
abiding faith that the American people have 
in the value of education. 

+ + 

At this particular period in the history of 
this State, due to the very serious depression 
which is prevailing throughout the country, 
education faces a real crisis. Higher insti- 
tutions of learning are finding it difficult to 
carry on because of the great losses in in- 
come from their endowments. Public schools, 
supported by public taxes, are finding it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to carry on, due to cur- 
tailed budgets, delinquent taxes, and utter 
lack of income. 

The public schools of Virginia are now 
faced with reduced financial support. This 
fact becomes more alarming when it is recog- 
nized that at this very time when this finan- 
cial reduction is facing us, there is an actual 
increase in the number of students who are 
desirous of entering our schools. 


The annual report of the Superintendent 








Psychiatric Basis 
of Treatment in 
Mental Cases 


y 
Rodney H. Brandon 
Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois. 
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HE term “social service” in State mental 
hospitals is not clearly understood by the 
average reader. Those who perform this 

service are known as social workers. Their 
duties are many and various. 

On account of the many problems involved 
in the work of a social worker and the deli- 
cate missions to which she is assigned from 
time to time by the managing officer of _the 
hospital, she must be a carefully trained 
woman, intellectual, well poised and re- 
sourceful. 

A sheriff delivers to the hospital a patient 
who has been committed by the court of 
his county. No relatives or friends accom~- 
pany the sheriff. All he has is the patient 
and the cold, formal findings of the court. 
There is no record of the home life of the 
patient and nobody who is familiar with it. 

The patient is unable to give a coherent 
account of his life and the psychiatrist at 
the hospital has no knowledge upon which 
to make a proper diagnosis and classification 
of the patient. A proper classification may 
mean recovery in a short time. An improper 
classification with surroundings that aggra- 
vate, rather than mollify the patient's mental 
condition may mean years of hospitalization. 

In order to get a picture of the home life 
of the patient, a social worker is sent to 
his home. 

In an effort to ascertain the cause of the 
patient’s mental breakdown she inquires into 
every phase of his life—domestic troubles, 
financial reverses, sobriety, heredity, ability 
to adjust to changing conditions, his stand- 
ing with his relatives, neighbors, and in the 
community, and so forth. 

As a rule, a trained psychiatric social 
worker will find something in the life of 
the patient that caused his mental break- 
down, and on her findings the psychiatrist 
and clinical staff of the hospital are enabled 
to make a proper classification and assign- 
ment where the patient will receive the par- 
ticular treatment his condition requires. 

Then, too, when a managing officer feels 
that a certain patient’s condition justifies 
his parole, a social worker from the hospital 
is sent to the home of the patient for a re- 
port on the general atmosphere of the sur- 
roundings the patient will enter on parole. 
If good, he will be paroled. If unsatisfactory, 
he will be held at the hospital until home 
conditions change for the better. 

Social workers also keep in touch with the 
paroled patients and aid them in many ways, 
such as locating clothes, money and other 
personal belongings—service which naturally 
would be rendered by relatives or friends for 
a@ patient who is not alone in the world. 

The magnitude of the work done by the 
social workers at the various mental hos- 
pitals during the last fiscal year is revealed 
in a report made by Mrs. Margaret Moffit 
Platner, chief of social service in institu- 
tions. It shows 15,923 visits and 4,486 official 
interviews. 


of Public Instruction, for the year 1930-31, 
shows an actual increase of 15,110 students 
over the number enrolled for the year 1929- 
30. In spite of the lack of income for public 
school purposes, there is an ever-increasing 
demand for more facilities for more students 
enrolled. 


The inability of our localities to collect 
@axes at this particular time is leaving the 
treasuries of our State short of funds for 
maintenance and operation. In the face of 
this condition, budgets are having to be re- 
duced; teachers’ salaries are being cut; night 
schools are being closed; teaching of special 
subjects is being eliminated; supervision is 
being reduced; principalships are being com- 
bined; assistant superintendencies are being 
converted into teaching positions; and Sum- 
mer schools and vacation schools are being 
abolished. 


++ 
All to the end that school expenditures 
may be kept within available school reve- 
nues. These things, just enumerated, are 
taking place because it is recognized that 
school budgets must be balanced. 


Notwithstanding the great and abiding 
faith that the people of Virginia have in 
education, and notwithstanding the general 
recognition of its importance, the first budget 
that comes in for major consideration in any 
economy program is that of the public 
schools. This is true because the school 
budget usually represents from 25 to 40 per 
cent of the budget of any locality. 

Those who are looking for means of tax 
reduction, or for retrenchment in times of 
depression, apparently see in education a 
function which seems to be quite costly to 
continue. In every attempt to reduce teach- 
ers’ salaries and to curtail expenditures for 
education, they appear to overlook certain 
fundamental considerations. 

First, they appear to overlook the fact 
that the United States pays less taxes in 
proportion to national income than any other 
civilized country; second, the fact that public 
school expenditures claim less than 3 cents 
from every dollar of national income; third, 
the fact that teachers’ salaries are lower than 
the salaries paid to the average gainfully em- 
ployed person; fourth, that effective educa- 
tion is an investment of vital concern to 
national welfare; and, fifth, that public edu- 
cation is the best insurance against future 
depressions that can be secured. 


+ + 


It is true that the present financial de- 
pression has produced one of the most inter- 
esting dilemmas in American history. On 
the one hand, because of an unplanned eco- 
nomic system, the Nation witnesses factories 
in which the wheels do not turn, farms that 
lie fallow, and an army of the unemployed, 
not only idle, but actually facing want; 
while, on the other hand, the Nation is 
abundantly supplied with raw material and 
implements of production, amply provided 
with competent labor, and the country is 
inhabited by a population constituting the 
world’s greatest market. This unplanned 
economic system has brought ruin to busi- 
negs and industry, has produced want in 
many homes of America, and now threatens 
to imperil the education of the next genera- 
tion. 

Does it ever occur to us that business de- 
pends for its success on the educational 
training offered in the public schools? Does 
it occur to us that industry looks to the pub- 
lic schools to provide its workers? The busi- 
ness man and the capitalist do not always 
realize that the public schools are not only 
providing them with workers and employes, 
but that the public schools are also creat- 
ing in thousands of young people the desire 
for better home conditions and an ambition 
for securing the opportunity to enjoy those 
things that make for the more abundant life. 

The public schools are creating demands 
for the thifigs that industry has supplied the 
market. The millions of dollars that are ex- 
pended in advertising would be largely 
wasted if the reading public could not be 
counted on as having an interest in the pro- 
curement of the things advertised. 

More than any other agency, the public 
schools are creating in the hearts and minds 
of the children of this State a demand for 
the things that are in the show-windows and 
on the shelves of the merchants. Education 
in the public schools has created a market 
for the products of the world. In brief, edu- 
cation is the basic foundation of all indus- 
trial and economic development. 

The natural resources of this country pos- 
sessed no real value for the savage. The 
natural resources have become valuable as 
the educated man has created a use and 
hence a demand for them. 

When the educated man wanted a modern 
house, the lumber in the trees of the for- 
ests took on value. When:the educated man 
wanted to bufid concrete streets and high- 
ways, the sand and gravel on the shores of 
our streams became of real worth. When the 
educated man adopted his improved form 
of dress over that of the aborigines, he 
created a demand for raw materials used for 
clothing. 

+ + 


When the educated man needed heat for 
his house, coal took on a new value. When 
the shops of industry were set up to meet 
the increasing demands of the educated man, 
all of the raw materials took on a new value. 
Their manufacture into the products of com- 
merce provided the means of livelihood for 
millions of people. 

In brief, education is the force that is 
increasing the wealth of our Nation. 

Educators everywhere recognize the fact 
that money for the support of the public 
schools comes largely from commerce and 
industry. On the other hand, educators 
everywhere recognize that the best invest- 
ment that commerce and industry can make 
is in the education of the boys and girls of 
the State. 

Whatever we want the next generation of 
citizens to know, or be able to do, must be 
included in the educational program of the 
present day. Close the public schools and 
cease other forms of instruction and the next 
generation will be illiterate. 

Delay in the development of other govern- 
mental activities may only cause inconven- 
ience for a time. Time lost in providing an 
adequate program of education for the chil- 
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in their efforts to make mining safer 

are confronted from time to time 
with various complicated questions. In 
recent years these questions have tended 
to increase with the use of mechanical 
appliances. 

Twenty-five years ago electricity had 
hardly been used in mines. Today, prac- 
tically no other means of transmitting 
energy is employed in American mines, 
except in metal mines where compressed 
air is used for drilling and for small 
portable hoists. 

There has been a great increase in 
mechanization in coal mines and a tend- 
ency to concentrate the mining opera- 
tion, which has resulted in attendant 
difficulties of ventilation and has in- 
tensified the danger from ignition of fire- 
damp and coal dust in bituminous and 
sub-bituminous mines. 


+++ 

The answers to the questions that arise 
are not always obvious, as is shown by 
the fact that even able, experienced men 
differ in their opinions of the best way 
to overcome a particular mining hazard. 
The difficulty of solving problems is also 
demonstrated by the varying provisions 
in mine safety rules, both in official 
regulations and in the rules of those 
mining companies who are endeavoring 
to do more than follow the letter of the 
respective State laws. Such differences 
of opinion on the best way of meeting 
a difficult situation are often found 
within the same mining organization, and 
so it has been with the Bureau of Mines. 

To reduce these differences of opinion 
and to obtain a generally acceptable deci- 
sion on any question, a mine safety board 
was established by the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines “to consider questions 
arising within any division of the Bu- 
reau that require a definition of the 
Bureau's collective opinion as to safety 
practices, safety devices, or safety 
methods for underground operations or 
open-pit mining. * * * The approved 
decisions shall form the basis of teaching 
and policy for the Bureau.” 

+¢+4¢+ 

Among the functions of the chief min- 
ing engineer of the Bureau of Mines is 
the chairmanship of the mine safety 
board, which formulates recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau to those mine op- 
erators seeking to follow the best prac- 
tice for attaining the greatest degree of 
safety. These recommendations are pub- 
lished in an information circular which 
takes up the various decisions made by 
the board and explains the reasons for 
their adoption. 

To determine the best course to follow 
in dealing with mine hazards, explosions, 
etc., a great amount of technical re- 
search is necessary. For this purpose the 
Bureau maintains an experimental mine 
near Pittsburgh where tests are carried 
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FORMULATING SAFETY RULES 
FOR €OAL MINING 


Problems of Ventilation and Protection from Explosion 
Studied by Bureau of Mines as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with coal. ’ 
By GEORGE S. RICE 
INING engineers and State officials out on a large scale and where demon- 


Chief Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


strations of the board’s findings have 
been made before thousands of mining 
men. The chief mining engineer is in 
charge of the experimental mine. 

In conjunction with these activities 
cooperative coal-mine research is car- 
ried on between the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines and the government 
agencies in Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. Since these Euro- 
pean countries encounter problems simi- 
lar to our own in coal mining and are 
active in research work looking to cause 
and prevention of mine accidents, inter- 
change of information and cooperative 


investigations are of great mutual ben- 
efit. The chief mining engineer acts as 
liaison officer between the Bureau and 


foreign nations in these activities. 


Lastly, the chief mining engineer serves 
as consultant to other technical divisions 
of the Bureau on questions relating to 
mining. Since practically every opera- 
tion connected with actual mining of coal 
bears on safety, it is necessary to bring 
together all available technical knowl- 
edge possessed by the Bureau to crystal- 
lize thought and opinion as to the wis- 
dom of recommendations for the in- 
dustry. 

+++ 

Through these agencies and facilities 
the Bureau has made important contri- 
butions to mine safety. It has deter- 
mined the explosibility of various coal 
dusts for different parts of the country, 
both in the presence and absence of gas. 
The Bureau has made determinations on 
means of preventing propagation of 
initial explosions and, after trial of all 
known methods, has decided in favor 
of dusting by the use of inert dust, or 
the practice commonly called “rock-dust- 
ing.” In this connection, it has devel- 
oped specifications for the kind of in- 
cumbustible dust to be used and has de- 
veloped what are termed “rock-dust bar- 
riers,” which are to supplement rock- 
dusting and to stop explosions. 


The accomplishments of the agencies 
of the Bureau of Mines which center 
around the office of the chief mining 
engineer include the following: Determi- 
nation of different methods of extin- 
guishing incipient mine fires; determina- 
tion of specifications for mine ventilating 
stoppings for resisting explosions, for use 
in barrier pillars; determination of 
methods of ventilating vehicular tunnels 
using gasoline or other internal-combus- 
tion engines; determination of the value 
of auxiliary fans in mine ventilation; 
tests on the weathering of explosives; 
determination of the compressibility and 
bearing strength of coal in place in the 
mine as a buttress and as a support to 
construction and the surface; studies of 
the effect of mining-out of coal and 
causing subsidence of coal on the sur- 
face; and a standardization of roof-test- 
ing methods. 


(Not 
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Troubled Minds 


Guidance in Reading 


By THERESA C. STUART 


Assistant Librarian, State of Maine 


HIS is, indeed, the librarian’s test time. 

The reading and study which has been 

diligently going on while others played 
may now prove its worth. Surrounded by 
wars and rumors of wars, upheavals of 
parties and policies and international situ- 
ations, the library must hold fast to a foun- 
dation unshaken by doubt, fear or change. 


The librarian who has kept to a balanced 
reading program and retained a poised mind 
in the midst of confusion is the one to whom 
citizens now turn for counsel. More than 
anyone the librarian must keep up morale 
when business lags, factories close and adult 
spirits begin to droop. 


The wise librarian who has intelligently 
studied new psychology, new thought, new 
systems of government, new beliefs, all the 
while keeping faith in the ideals by which 
our Nation was made and still stands, now 
grasps the opportunity to step forth from 
the position of a distributor to that of a 
director of reading. 

The wise librarian knows his town, his 
people, his books; and so, in times of stress 
when human nature is easily swayed, comes 
the moment when guidance is welcomed. That 
this moment is being eagerly seized by Maine 
people is proved daily in requests to the 
Maine State Library to send, through its ex- 
tension service, material to ease a_ situ- 
ation—the right book for the worried hus- 
band, the depressed business man, the tired 
housewife, unused to the additional duties 
thrust on her through necessary economies. 

It takes a pretty keen kind of librarian 
to produce books which will send these people 


dren of the State can never be made up, 
either by the school system or by the child. 

Time lost from failure of the school system 
to do what it ought to do for the children 
of the State is an irretrievable loss. The 
child can never recover, and the child is the 
loser. 

Material and physical development can wait 
without material loss, but the spiritual, moral, 
and educational development of a child can 
not stand still. 


~ 


back to the library again and again, finally 
to become permanent borrowers. This is the 
opportunity Maine Mbraries are grasping in 
the present situation. 


Although Maine has not felt the difficult 
times as have other States, her libraries are 
definitely reflecting the effects of leisure 
time on a public which is gradually slowing 
down from its made race. Increasingly, the 
demand is coming for study courses. 


To meet this demand a wide reading 
knowledge, discrimination and mental bal- 
ance are some of the qualities which Maine 
librarians are being summoned to use. Long 
hours spent in judicious study and reading 
are proving to be the great opportunity in 
solving problems c@used by unemployment. 


Daily to the Maine State Library, through 
our public libraries and through individuals, 
come the demands for courses on varying 
subjects, particularly requests for guidance 
in vocational reading, the study of machin- 
ery, mechanics, electricity, and, not infre- 
quently, law. The State Library‘is weekly 
Suggesting reading outlines covered by books 
available from its shelves and is daily re- 
sponding to requests from patrons who are 
following or wish to follow some course in 
the “reading with a purpose” group offered 
by the American Library Association, all books 
in which are available for borrowing from 
the Maine State Library. 

Fewer “parties,” a little less money to spend, 
an evening at home now and then—all these 
show results in creating additional library 
demands which, in Maine, center in the ex- 
tension service, where a liberal library law 
makes it possible to send books to individuals 
who would not be able to secure any reading 
whatever, except the daily paper and an 
occasional magazine. 

The country may’ do worse than look to 
the libraries for morale in these troublesome 
days. The placing of just the right book in 
the hands of just the right person has been 
known to accomplish much, from saving an 
individual to saving a Nation. 

The librarian of any library in Maine, the 
individual in its smallest hamlet, is backed 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 

President of the United States 1869-1877 
“All who possess political rights should have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the government a blessing and 
not a danger.” 
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Executive Chairman of National Advisory 
Committee Explains Objectives of Move- 
ment and Widespread Interest Aroused 





By MRS. CORA WILSON STEWART 


Chairman, Executive Committee, National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy 


EN, women, and even children all over 

this country are joining with me and 

with each other in the holy mission of 
freeing the Nation's illiterates. The aid of 
loyal comrades and friends and the guidance 
of an all-wise providence in addition to a 
cause that is just accounts largely for the 
great progress which has been made in our 
battle against illiteracy. 


Often I am asked, “When will the battle 
against illiteracy be won?” Will it be when 
we have reduced illiteracy to what some 
term “the irreducible minimum” or when 
the last illiterate in our country is taught. 

We seek to teach every illiterate, young 
and old, rich and poor, white and colored, 
native and foreign born, those easily’ capable 
of learning and those who are difficult and 
dense. We make no compromise with illit- 
eracy on any ground and refuse to concede 
that there is any place for it or that any 
human being should be allowed to remain 
its victim. 

++ 
Plato said: “I believe when God creates a 


_ human being he has in his mind a concep- 


tion of just what that individual ultimately 
is to become.” I do not believe that our 
Heavenly Father ever created any human be- 
ing and expected or designed that he was 
ultimately and forever to be illiterate. Man, 
created in the image of his Maker, and given 
for his guidance that Maker’s plan in the 
form of a book, was never destined to re- 
main untaught and blind to that book and 
to all the good literature in the libraries of 
the world. 

Our movement to blot out illiteracy is all 
embracing. It does not stop at any age 
or barrier, but includes all and proposes to 
liberate all. 

We shall have won the victory, however, 
and assured to every illiterate his chance 
when every educated person in this country 
assumes his responsibility for illiteracy and 
is constantly alert to perform his part; when 
every one who sees an illiterate make his 
mark for a signature or hears one admit 
that he can not read or write, feels im- 
pelled to act instantly to free such persons 
from their handicap. 

As I go about over the country now, it is 
rather a frequent occurrence to have some- 
body come to me and say something like 
this: “I want to tell you of a young man 
who came into our community. We found 
out that he could not read or write—a splen- 
did-looking white boy, 18 years old, a regu- 
lar Lincoln in appearance. Well, I'll tell 


you he didn’t remain illiterate. My wife sent _ 


for the First Book and the writing mate- 
rial and gave him lessons every evening until 
he could write a fine letter and could read 
very well, and we are going to see that he 
continues his studies.” 

++ 

Occurrences like this encourage me to be- 
lieve that people everywhere are getting the 
idea that wherever they find an illiterate, 
then and there is the time to act quickly 
to have him taught. There are bankers 
now who, when they see a man make his 
mark on a check for a signature, will stop 
everything to teach that illiterate to write 
his name and to connect him up with a 
teacher for further instruction. There are 
postmasters who, when they are asked by 
an illiterate to read his letter, will seize that 
as the opportunity to give him a chance 
to learn. There are women who are spend- 
ing hours teaching illiterate servants to read 
and write and who would feel condemned 
if they allowed one in their employ to be 
without a chance. 

I would that I could say that this is uni- 
versal. When it is universal, our battle will 
be won. But there are still colleges with 
illiterates employed on the campus and 
school boards with illiterate janitors in their 
service and university graduates with illit- 
erate maids. 


We are trying to fill the illiterates with a 
feeling of divine discontent, something that 
will spur them until they can no longer 
rest in their present state of ignorance. Also, 
we must inspire them with self-confidence, 
faith in themselves, and with hope. 

Some of them are indifferent, some are 
timid, some are proud, and some are despair- 
ing. They have no idea that grown people 
can learn. They believe that opportunity 
has passed them by. We must tell them that 
it is knocking at their door. We must arouse 
them every one. 


This is a task that can only be done by 
friendly, personal visitation. It requires the 
service of one who is democratic in spirit and 
is a true neighbor at heart. It is a glorious 
mission for the most tactful teacher in the 
school, the biggest-hearted man in the Rotary 
Club, the most magnetic arid understanding 
man in the men’s Bible class at Sunday 
school, the most diplomatic member of the 
women’s club. It must be no high-brow or 
person of superior airs who goes into the 
homes of illiterates, nor can the message 
be sent by correspondence or advertised 
through the newspapers. 


++ 


It is a blessed service of personal pres- 
ence. If ever one could touch the hem of 
the Master’s garment, it would seem that the 
moment would be when hé sits in the humble 
home of some illiterate and by the simple 
but moving story of the thousands who have 
learned, brings light to an eye that had 
been dull and sightless and hope to a heart 
that had despaired. 


We are trying to arouse our Federal and 
State Governments to take their share of 
the responsibility for the education of illiter- 
ates. Every editor who uses his pen in this 
movement, every volunteer teacher who 
teaches illiterates, and every club women 
that is campaigning on this subject is help- 
ing to create the public sentiment without 
which it would be impossible to impress State 
Legislatures or to arouse Congress to action. 

It was that sort of pioneer work that 
brought about a State Illiteracy Commission 
in Arkansas, a continuous appropriation for 
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by 200,000 volumes in the State Library, any 
one of which may be borrowed for a reason- 
able period to help in the use of time made 
leisurely by temporary conditions in affairs 
of State and Nation. / 


the work in Alabama, South Carolina, and 
other States; and it was that sort of effort 
that paved the way for the law which is 
pending in the Ohio Legislature to provide 
for a State census of illiterates. 

Our Federal Government is beginning to 
take its share of the responsibility. The first 
step was the creation of a National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy, with Secretary Wil- 
bur as chairman. 


Illiteracy is a subject which now concerns 
one of President Hoover's Commissions. 
Thirty-one leaders from various parts of this 
country are giving volunteer service on this 
Commission, and in 44 States there are 
branches—State committees—-with more than 
1,000 earnest men and women at work. All 
of these are serving their Government. 


+ + 


It is a splendid thing for the Government 
to call on its citizens for service and should 
make those proud who are thus chosen. But 
it is our plain duty to help our Government 
find ways in which it can aid its illiterate 
citizens best. Some plan of financing the 
education of illiterates jointly with the States 
would unquestionably give a powerful impetus 
to this movement. 

We have seen the Federal Government ex- 
pend its first funds on educating illiterate 
citizens. That was for a course of instruc- 
tion to a group of Blackfeet Indians. This 
course was conducted as a demonstration of 
how the Indians would respond to such an 
opportunity and how readfly they could learn. 
It was a joint effort of the Office of Indian 
Affairs anti the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Illiteracy. 


This was a truly forward step and suggests 
tremendous possibilities. In attacking illit- 
eracy among the Blackfeet Indians, the Gov- 
ernment was not only educating its own 
wards, but it was also reducing the per- 
centage of illiteracy in Montana, a State 
which now ranks well near the top. Through 
the reduction of Indian illiteracy, as a first 
step, our Government may find the way to 
help and may see the justice in giving fi- 
nancial aid to the education of other illit- 
erates. 

+ + 

We all have our part to play in this cam- 
paign, either locally, or to bring up our own 
State record, or to aid our Nation to rise 
from its low rank of tenth place among great 
nations of the world. 








Supervising Use 
of State-owned 
Motor Cars 
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Frank Horn 
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Highway Department, 
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TRICT supervision of the 694 vehicles of 
all types owned and operated by the 
State Highway Department was inaugu- 

rated under the present administration which 
took office Jan. 1. 

Under plans evolved by the Department a 
daily report on every piece of motor machin- 
ery, including the 355 automobiles and trucks, 
is required. 

In the case of automobiles and trucks, the 
report must show the number of hours 
worked, the number of hours the cars were 
idle waiting for parts, the number of hours 
under repair, the number of hours the cars 
were not working and the number of miles 
traveled. , 

On all automobiles we require a report on 
purpose of travel. This prevents cars being 
used for private use and effects a great saving 
to the State. 

In addition the report must show the 
number of gallons of gasoline consumed, 
number of quarts of oil, number of pounds 
of grease and a description of all parts used. 

Machinery must show the kind of work 
done, number of cubic yards of dirt moved, 
etc. 

The daily reports are tabulated. At the 
end of a month, the data for the period is 
placed on a monthly work sheet, which in 
turn is transferred to a yearly sheet at the 
end of the calendar year. At the end of the 
year we will have a complete record of per- 
formance of each piece of equipment. 

Data so collected will be of immense value 
to the Department, we believe. From these 
work sheets we will have accurate informa- 
tion of durability and performance of every 
class of equipment. Some of the mainte- 
nance machinery is highly expensive, costing 
thousands of dollars. 

Our work sheets will tell us exactly how 
one piece of this machinery compares with a 
similar piece of different make. We will be 
able to weed out the inefficient brands. 

We have found that some pieces of ma- 
chinery give excellent service, but parts are 
difficult to obtain. This machinery is often 
tied up for days while parts arrive. 

These pieces will be weeded out, since 
their excellent performance does not coun- 
terbalance loss of time through delay in 
obtaining parts. We demand a 24-hour serv- 
ice on securing parts and machinery, and 
when this service can not be given it becomes 
a detriment to the Department. 

With hundreds of men maintaining the 
6,000-odd miles of highway in the State, it 
is impossible to have all of them adequately 
supervised. We have, in the past, been un- 
able to accurately check work done by main- 
tenance men. We have often received re- 
ports that maintenance crews were loafing 
on the job; but we have had no easy and 
accurate system of checking such reports. 

Through our daily equipment check we have 
partially remedied this defect in depart- 
mental organization. Daily reports on work 
done by each piece of motor equipment will 
tell us almost at a glance whether mainte- 
nance crews are putting in an honest day’s 
work or whether they “are loafing on the 
job.” ; 
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